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by Bob Stott 

ONE of the most significant 
debates th is decade, from a road 
transport industry point of 
view, is expected to get under 
way when the Transport Ad¬ 
visory Council meets on Fe¬ 
bruary 24. 

The Council is expected to 
consider whether road tran¬ 
sport licensing should continue 
to be based on quantity, nr be 
based simply on quality. 

Transport licensing was in¬ 
troduced because “it was 
recognised that unregulated 
competition had resulted in 
duplication and even triplica¬ 
tion of transport facilities and 
that it had forced the national 
overhead of transport costs up 


to a level that tended to retard 
the progress of industry and 
trade.” That’s a quote from 
1934, and the speaker was the 
then Minister of Transport, 
Gordon Coates - no trendy, 
lefty. 

The basis of the legislation — 
a basis which continues today — 
was that licensing should be 
aimed at matching the numbers 
of trucks on the roads with the 
traffic offering - qualitative 
licensing. To this day when 
considering licence applica¬ 
tion, licensing authorities must 
take into account public inte¬ 
rest, how die proposed service 
will advance it, the applicant’s 
ability to run the service, and its 
effects on other transport ser¬ 
vices. 


If licensing was based on 
qualitative grounds, the 
applicant's ability to run a ser¬ 
vice would become of prime 
importance, but the “effects on 
other transport operators” 
would be immaterial. 

If a move was made to 
qualitative licensing, the sole 
basis for issuing or with-hold- 
ing a licence from a prospective 
new entrant into road transport 
might be his ability to make a go 
of it from the points of view of 
both available skill and availa¬ 
ble capital. 

Other regulations defining 
commodities which can be 
carried and areas in which a 
carrier may work presumably 
would be scraped — there’s no 
point in issuing licenses to any 


competent person and then 
confining him to a certain area; 
that would produce the situa¬ 
tion whcrequality governed the 
issuing of a licence, but quan¬ 
tity governed its use. 

What would be the effect of 
allowing any competent person 
to get into mad transport and 
allowing all carriers free rein 
except in regard to the 150km 
limit? 

In the Unircd States the 
Motor Carrier Act 1980 aimed 
to achieve competition and 
growth in the trucking in¬ 
dustry. It was hoped that large 
users of transport would see 
improvements in common 
carrier services and would 
therefore dispose of their own 
fleets, giving better utilisation 


and an economic gain nation¬ 
ally. 

The American trucking in¬ 
dustry liiut been structured 
similarly to New Zealand's, 
although that country 1ms not 
had legislative protection lor 
railways. Common carriers, 
generally the same as ours were 
controlled as to what com¬ 
modities they could carry anil 
what ureas they could work in. 

Contract carriers were truck- 
ics limited to working under 
coiuruct to a single firm. Here, 
many truckles are tied to single 
customers, such as the owner- 
drivers contracting to freight 
forwarders or many trucks 
working on deliveries. 

The United Stales hmi ex¬ 
empt carriers, most of whom 
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hauled farming product % 
have these here too - fans, 

are largely free from reguE 

as arc a host of “service 11 .^ 
sanage jobs such as 2 
delivery, Itlncral director 
reliiso collectors and so on j 

The United States has fy 

private curriers, allowed to hat] 

“illy their owners 1 goods 03 
company tankers, ice cma 
lorries, huilding suppk 
merchants’ trucks 
similarly, the list is long, ft! 
cull them “ancilliaries’’ beaux 
the cartage role is Bacilli™ a r 
some other function such* 1 
manufacturing or warehous-; 
mg. ! 

Only the common carriertj 
able to ply for hire like a tui-i 
all others have certain lira*. 
~ tions, both here today and for¬ 
merly in America. So the hit-, 
cuit factory’s truck rutaq- 
from, say, die Hutr Valley n, 
Hawke’s Bay cannot back-tod 
with a few tons of some® 
clse's goods. 

So what is happening it' 
America? Are common earn® : 
sweeping the board? Is era- 
pci it ion beginning to lower lit 
com to the user? 

So far, t his doesn’t seem tobc 
happening. One trend wbidii 
becoming apparent is thtttk 
true kies which we would all 
undllinrics arc beginning tout 
like common carriers - astkfj 
are free to do. 

Large corporations in tk 
United States, which haveb| 
fleets of trucks carrying thw 
own products are actively 
looking for back loads - ul 
because they’re going toad* 

I inatiou anyway (and alwiti 
luve done), they can offeree 
throat rates of freight. 

Some corporations hnr 
talked of taking ihcnctttogi® 
step - converting an anciUto? 
cartage business into a lull) 
fledged common carrier op 
rut ion. 

So if a huge corporation6k 
< icncral Motors starts dtwj. 
extra work for the trucks ita*- 
reody lion to own, to serviced 
own needs, then 000101051 ®- j 
riers are going to be ntnfliq - 
sturvtl. 

The threat licrcis realft®' 
common cnrricr’s point ofv^ 

A switch to licensing 
solely on qualitative 
would spark off compettD" 
between common car 1 f J er ^ ILa 
presumably it would 
every other truck °®? H - 
muscle in. 

Common carriers, 
about 16,000 vehicles PJ* 

road,but the total 

fleet numbers 100,000," 
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Turbulence on Skybus 
board: bumpy flight ahead 


by Gordon McLauchlan 
and Warren Berryman 

THE Aqua Avia Society and its 
Skybus plans are in a tailspin. 

Innes Wallace Kelly - the 
man whose appointment to the 
directorate was involved in the 
resignations from the board a 
fortnight ago — is known to be 
wanted in the United States for 
interview by the Department of 
Justice in connection with 
violation of parole and other 
matters. 

Kelly was appointed to the- 
hoard by founder member and 
Christchurch solicitor John 
Rurherford a few weeks ago. 

Kelly was then going under 
the name of Whaka Kelc. When 
NliK contacted him at 


, Rutherford’s home last week, 
he at first denied, then later 
admitted, that he was Innes 
Wallace Kelly. 

Asked if he had been served a 
writ in connection with a 
bankruptcy petition under the 
name of Innes Wallace Kelly 
recently, he said he had. 

Why did he accept a writ in 
the name of Innes Wallace 
Kelly if that was not his name? 

"Because it’s a logical ex¬ 
planation that my name is 
Whaka Kele and it’s so close..." 

Asked to confirm that he was 
nut Innes Wallace Kelly, but 
had accepted a writ in that 
name, he replied that was so. 

In the .same interview, Kelly 


later agreed that he had lived in 
the United States under the 
name Innes Wallace Kelly. 

Asked if he was wanted there 
for violation of parole, he said at 
first that he was, then denied it, 
but when the question was put 
again, said “I can’t comment on 
that”. 

Within 10 minutes of the 
interview ending, Rutherford 
called and told NBR that Kelly 
had withdrawn from the board 
and was no longer associated 
with Aqua Avis. 

“His attitude is that he 
doesn’t want to do anything to 
harm the society or stop it get¬ 
ting into business," he said. 

Rutherford said Kelly had 
earlier told him that he had had 


Mining industry in jeopardy 


“some trouble” in the United 
States but, ”1 said os long as 
there’s nothing current” his 
experience as a travel agent in 
Los Angeles and other parts of 
America "was just the kind of 
experience we needed". 

Meantime, the founder of the 
society and former chief ex¬ 
ecutive Matt Thompson is 
reported as ill in Sydney and 
unlikely to resume active inte¬ 
rest in the affairs of the society 
for some time. 

Thompson is known to face 
personal financial problems 
after the dissolution of his Na¬ 
tionwide operation. 

There was growing dissen¬ 
tient at the week’s end among 
society executives about who 
was running the society. 

Chairman Sir Reginald 
Bnrnewcll was back in Aus¬ 
tralia and there is no effective 


board until March 4, when a 
general meeting will electa new 
directorate, following the re¬ 
signations. 

Barnewell has had a business 
association with Rutherford for 
15 years, as a fellow director of a 
company called the Interna¬ 
tional Group. 

Rutherford said last week 
that the company was 
developing a product for NA¬ 
SA in the United States. Asked 
if thar had been under way for 
15 years, he replied that 
originally International Group 
was set up for land develop¬ 
ment near Brisbane, in Aus¬ 
tralia, but the New Zealand 
Government had forestalled its 
activities. 

When the crisis among the 
Aqua Avia hoard member*. 

Continued on Page 5 


by Warren Berryman 
ELECTION,year politicking 
in a climate of emotion and ig¬ 


norance threatens to strangle 
the embryonic mining in¬ 
dustry. 

Mineral exploration has 
become one of our biggest 
growth industries. Attracted by 
good prospects and a favour¬ 
able mining tax regime, ex¬ 
plorers have been flocking to 
take up licences. 

Hard-rock mineral explora¬ 
tion expenditure was less than 
$1.5 million three years ago. 
litis year it will approach $10 
million. 

The newly formed Mineral 
Exploration Association es¬ 
timates development costs of 
$200 million in the next five 
years and a $2000 million ex¬ 
port earning within 10 years 
from known prospects alone. 

But the biggest exploration 
boom since the gold rushes is 
being muffled as: 

• Environmental groups and 
individuals swarm to the Cor¬ 
omandel to use the labyrinth of 
planning laws to stall pro¬ 
specting projects; 

• Labour and Social Credit 
jump on the anti-mining 
bandwagon; 

• Mining Minister Bill Birch 
considers changes to the rules 


of the game which mining 
companies have been playing 
by amending the law so that a 
successful prospector may not 
automatically be given the right 
lo mine. 

Birch toured the Coroman¬ 
del last week in search ol 
answers to help him deal with 
the controversial mining issue. 

He has already hired Link 
Consultants to study proposed 
amendments to the Mining Act. 

The legislative changes he is 
considering would remove the 
keystone on which every high- 
risk mineral exploration in¬ 
vestment decision is based — 
the secured right of a mining 
company to prospect and mine 
a site if it beats the tremendous 
odds and hits the jackpot. 

Explorers want to retain the 
automatic right to mine. They 
argue that they might invest 
millions of dollars in successful 
exploration but be prevented 
from mining by a future 
Government keen on nation¬ 
alising their find, become 
bogged down - in planning 
procedures, or hive conditions 
imposed that makes the mine 
uneconomic. 

Holders of exploration 
licences invest in the know¬ 
ledge they will be first to • 
receive a prospecting licence. 


Holders of prospecting licences 
invest—millions of dollars may 
be involved - because the 
Mining Act gives them the 
right to mine if they arc suc¬ 
cessful. 

Environmentalists have been 
blocking exploration with ob¬ 
jections to water rights for 
drilling and objections to 
building access roads and tracks 

Environmentalists essential¬ 
ly object not to exploration 
but to the automatic right to 
mine for a successful pro¬ 
specting licence-holder. But 
they raise the issue publicly at 
the exploration stage because, 
under the Act, once a pro¬ 
specting licence is granted, the 
mining right will be granted 
automatically with no chance 
for a later public hearing. There 
is no formal procedure for 
challenging a prospector once 
he has secured a licence. 

Miners counter that there are 
indirect lobbying procedures: 
the minister can impose con¬ 
ditions on mining licences he 
grants. Alines take at least 10.. 
years to - develop, and, our ' 
triennial elections give more 
than one opportunity to boot. 
out a minuter who makes an 
environmentally disastrous 
decision. •; 

Continued on Page,16 • 


Manufacturers harden CER line 


.. by Allan Parke* . .. 

MANUFACTURERS are! 
hardening their Stance towards 
a closer econOfiilc relationship 
(GER) with Australia. 

The Manufacturers’ ■ Eedfr-;, 
jatipn hks adopted e policy that 
significantly alters'lts previous, 

; fa ik S. 


meet, probably towards the end 
of next month. T : ■■ 

Previously, the federation,' 
which represents most of the 
country's iqftntjfaccurinp sec¬ 
tor, has 1 accepted the principle 
of CER and worked with of- 
ficfoli , toward* adoption; 
while' recognising that.prob- 
lems exist ina«W6th(ng a CER 



' Government objectives . .. of. 
full free trade which envisages 
• the; progressive but ultimate , 
,elimu»aon bf import licensing >’ : 
:and tariffs on all goods”.., ' 

The 1: Cabinet Eborjomic 
. Comipittee yili be told that • 
; tpiany;of^federation's con- 
V sritiieht' trade, groups' aral in- , 
^ ^-’ -enibera; “haVe bad, ; 
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The successful applicant will be required to com¬ 
plete the full marketInfl process to International 
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future market dominance. Clear Identification and 
response to the consumer’s needs tn determining 
produot strategy la essential. The position reports 
to the General Manager and Is located In the Head 
Office, Auokland. 

REQUIREMENTS;V ; 

• Proven ' successful .experience In the applica¬ 
tion of modern marketing disciplines. 

• Strong capacity to plan, develop and Implement 
marketing strategies and tactics. 

• Tertiary educational qualifications are 

desirable and evidence of : strong logical, 
analytical skills;.; ■ 
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Strikes and 
more strife 


STRIKES.. .strikes and more 
strikes. Police arrested 32 
pickets at the Ravensdown 
Fertiliser works in Dunedin 
leading to the shutdown of ail 
freezing works for 24 hours in 
protest. 


Meanwhile passengers were 
stranded on both sides of the 
Tasman as Qanins ground 
crews stopped work. 


Bank staff launched a cam¬ 
paign for a 6 per cent skills al¬ 
lowance with a one day strike 
while Ford suspended 500 as¬ 
semblers at its Petone works 
when seven coachworkcrs de¬ 
clined to submit to a time and 
motion study. 


A VIRUS' was responsible for 
the blisters on 28 pigs at the 
Dennis pig farm in South 
Canterbury. As yet it is still 
unidentified. But it was not the 
dreaded foot and mouth 
disease. 


CABINET hastily despatched 
Overseas Trade Minister Brian 
Talboys to lobby Common 
Market agricultural ministers 
before they meet again tomor¬ 
row to discuss butter access, the 
same day the temporary roll¬ 
over access agreement expires. 


THAT white elephant sleeping 
in Bahrein in which the tax¬ 
payer has a 49 per cent stake will 
be brought to life again with a 
fresh injection of capital. The 
cool store, built to distribute 
Kiwi produce throughout the 
Gulf, is now wholly Govern¬ 
ment-owned, the Bahreinis 
buying out the private enter¬ 
prise elements to hold 51 per 
cent. 


THE Arbitration Court will 
begin hearing the Federation of 
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The week 


Labour’s claim for a general (last year $1,045,000). An in- 
MknOnpremi. fprim dividend of 10 CCIltS Will 


wage order said to be 9 per cent, terim dividend ofl 0 cents w 
on March 25. be paid on April 27. 


MARGARET Crozier will 
step down as Values Party 
leader at the annual conference. 
Values should become a pres¬ 
sure group, she said. 


CARTER Holt Ltd and NZ 
Forest Products arc inves¬ 
tigating ways of baling out the 
Winsrone group’s troubled 
Karioi pulp making joint 
venture, Winstone Samsung. 
Ltd. 


STOCKBROKERS approved 
rules for a national stock ex¬ 
change pending empowering 
legislation. 


THE United States’ Interna¬ 
tional Trade Commission 
clipped American manufac¬ 
turers ears when it unan¬ 
imously rejected claims that 
Delta Plastics Ltd's Allflcx 
animal eartags, aided by export 
incentives, were seriously 
damaging domestic competi¬ 
tors. 


The business 
week 


Barrow Hepburn Group 
Ltd have sold one million 
shares in Colycr Watson 
Holdings Ltd to Strong and 
Fisher (Holdings) Ltd for 
700,000 pounds sterling. 


Broken Hill Pty Co Mils 

unaudited net profit for six 
moths to November 30 was 
$143,673,000 (last year 
$140,749,000). 


Comalco Ltd: net profit for 
the December 31 year was 
SA80.6 million (last year $A58 
million). A final ordinary 
dividend of 18 cents, 36 per 
cent, will be paid. 

The company proposes a 
capital reconstruction, involv¬ 
ing a three-for-one issue and a 
consolidation of the 50 cent 
shares into dollar shares. 


Ajax GKN Ltd: unaudited net 
profit for six months to 
December 31 was $779,000 


IKE ONLY THING THEYDOffT DO 
IS PRINT THE CASH 


30378A 


Bank contracts, encoding for the trade, 
millions of MICR encoded Cheques for 
numerous companies throughout New 
Zealand... not the sort of work for a normal 
printing plant! INL Print operates one of the 
most up-to-date facilities in the Southern : 


Hemisphere, under extremely tight security 
in a self-contained unit. 

Cash - no! Cheques r A • 
yes! You couldn't . . 
put your work in . . W' 

safer.hands..- INL PRINT LTD 


Sals* Offices: 
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dividend of lt> cents will lv 
paid on March 11. 

CRA Ltd Iwn taken over 
Australian Biotech¬ 

nological Holdings Pty Ltd. 


Dnlgcty NZ Ltd: unaudited 
not pro lit for the six months in 
December II was $1,061,000 
(Iasi year $2.9 W.000) An in¬ 
terim dividend of 7 per eem will 
lv paid on April 2. 


F & l 1 Finance l.ld wilt issue 
$-1 million secured dclviiiurcs 
with oversuhscrtpiimiv ol an 

additional $4 million at interest 
rates varying Iron 11 l.5pei ceni 
to 15.25 per cent. 


Fletcher Challenge sub¬ 
sidiary MncF.wuns Machin¬ 
ery Ltd has taken Niven 
Process Engineering (NZ) 
Ltd from Niven Industries 
Ltd. 


CRA Ltd: net profit for the 
year ended December 31 was 
$193,180,000 (last year 
$135,319,000). A final 


The Examiner of Commercial 
Practices has approved 
Healing Industries Ltd's 
takeover of Avery Wood Ltd. 


Holeproof Industries Lid: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to December 31 was 
$300,135 (last year $602,977 
loss). An interim dividend nf i 5 
per cent will be paid on March 
20 . 


Hume Industries Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit lor six 
months in December 31 was 
$670,0(10 (last year $4 Id.iKlO). 
An interim dividend ot 6 per 
cent will be paid oil March 31. 


Ivon Watkins-1 )ow Ltd: net 
profit for the year ended 
December 31 was $1,9.3 1 ,non 
(last year $3.81 I.OW). A final 
dividend of H cents will fie paid 
on April 29. 


NZ Farmers’ Fertiliser 
Compnny Ltd: unaudited net 

R rufii for six months it' 
lovember 30 was $2,581,476 


Economic 

indicators 


February 23.i|^ 


l-OOD price increisaw 
mg as measured by the f ; 
juice index. The rise in ||»> 
was LI percent, I5.6pj?> 
an annual ratcand.l 7 .Wi 

lor the past year. j 


nil: consumer pricei^' 
bcutg revised with effeah' 
tlic March quarter. Htp 
will take a lower not' 

vlowu 5.15 per cent to lffi 

cent while food incog, 
percent to 19.62, transporti 

to 1 M .27 and misceUanwo ^ 1 

per Lent to 20.53. 
operation and apparel e 
slightly u» compeiNS; 
changed spending p&Ufnsj 


SIX overseas compaiuat- 
229 new conipaDiH t 1 
registered hy the Crajc 
Office in January. Silt?' 
panics appointed rectmnr' 
and eight ceased to actflijj 

Twelve compania f 
wound up by the coora( 
while 32 went into vat' 
liquidation (16). 

One hundred and&qt 

companies including t 
registered overseas firms,t 
dissolved (176). 

At January 31 them 
115,113 firms regutcnfi 
eluding 6H| overseas aq. 
iev (A year earlier IIZ8; 
672 respectively). 


The week 
ahead 


MONDAY: Ntoojs 
Asm iciat ion annual coofc 
l lamilUHU till Friday. 


Lane Walker Kiulkln Ltd 
will increase its interim 
dividend 0.5 calls in 4 cents 
payable on March 6. 


Tl 11 *S DAY: Insliw 

Count v Unfa coafe 
Wellington, till 
I lospiial Boards Ass» 
Hieimiul conference, ft 
nui till Thursday. 


(last yeur $2,697,433). An in¬ 
terim dividend ol 6perccm will 
he puid on March 6. 


NZ Industrial Gases Ltd’s 
scheme to swap ull preference 
shares for uni i miry shares has 
been approved by the High 
Court. 


Tokcuvcr talks hetween Pnv- 
roe Holdings Ltd mnl tin 
unknown buyer, understood to 
be a F'letchcr Cluillcnge sub¬ 
sidiary have not advanced its 
directors expected. Rejection 
of Fulton Hogan Holdings 
Ltd’s bid stand*. 


WEDNESDAY: FiwjJ 
iiing Association cow 51 
Wellington, till 
United Fire Bnpjj 
sociutiun conference w 5 
till March 4- . 

Guild of Apia*™ 
nalists shipping & 
Kcinucra, Auckland. 

Export award pic&r - 
Aircxi Limited, AW"*. 


FRIDAY: 

New Plymouth to 


SATURDAY: ***: 
rencc, New fll** 
March 2. 


Wuttie Industries Ltd will 
offer 11, 210,000 cumulative 
specified preference shares at 
$1.20, to all ordinary and 
specified preference share¬ 
holders in the ratio nf one for 
seven. Conversion will be one 
for one in June 1988 with a 16 
per cent dividend in the inte¬ 
rim. 


Exchange 


rates * 

As at Fcbruuy (I* 
Britain B 


Whitehaven Holdings Lid 
has offered 25 cents a share for 
New Zealaud Land Securi¬ 
ties Ltd. 


THE money supply (Ml) grew 
by 4.7 per cent during the year 
to December 1980 and the 
more broadly defined money 
supply and selected liquid as¬ 
sets (M3) increased by 12.8 per 
cent according to the Reserve 
Bank. Both figures were down 
in the year to September 1980. 
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Expand electronics industry, report suggests 


by Stephen Bell 

THE electronics industry, 
under study by the Trade and 
Industry Department and In¬ 
dustries Development Com¬ 
mission, has been given n 
foretaste of some possible 
conclusions in a report from the 
DSIR. 

A Trade and Industry spo¬ 
kesman confirmed that the 


department had “drawn ex¬ 
tensively” on the DSIR study 
for the part of its own which 
deals with professional and in¬ 
dustrial electronics. 

The T & I report will deal 
both with this sector and the 
consumer (radio, television and 
appliances) side of the market, 
but the DSIR concentrates only 
on the professional and indus¬ 
trial side. 


Meat deal challenged 


THE Conference lines’ grip on 
the shipping of our export meat 
will be tested in the High Court 
at Wellington this week. 

' Waitaki NZR's application 
for judicial review of the Meat 
Board's 1978 deal with the 
conference lines and its block¬ 
ing in 1979 of an attempt to ship 
meat with ABC Container Line 
is set down for five days of legal 
argument beginning this 
morning. 

These legal proceedings will 
be centred on the Meat Board’s 
powers under the Meat Export 
Control Act. In particular, they 
will result in declarations as to 
whether the Meat Board's 
decision to assume control of 
meat which Waitaki NZR had 
threatened to ship on an ABC 
ship in September 1979 was 


within its statutory powers. 

There is a great deal at stake 
in the case. As well as the 
monetary implications (Wai¬ 
taki asserts that it could 
have saved some $5 million 
annually by using ABC rather 
than conference ships), the case 
may be seen as the second step 
in a growing challenge to the 
power of the producer boards. 

The first step was ABC’s 
action against the Wool Board 
in April last year. The Chief 
Justice ruled in favour of the 
Wool Board's imposition of 
conditions which excluded 
non-conference lines from the 
New Zealand export wool 
trade. 

That decision itself is likely 
to be tested before the Court of 
Appeal later this year. 


Germans interested 


by Lindsey Dawson 

GERMAN interest in New 
Zealand business opportunities 
is rapidly increasing, reports 
German trade officer Rudolf - 
Rindermann. 

A 15-line press release about 
business opportunities here was 
printed in West Germany 
before Christmas. It has 
brought a flood of 160 sub¬ 
stantial inquiries and ca¬ 
talogues from German man¬ 
ufacturers into Rindcrmann's 
Auckland office. 

He has send newsletters to 
local firms containing deta ils of 
German firms interested in 
trade and has had a steady flow 
of inquiries. Two new com¬ 
panies forging links between 
the two countries have already 
been set up. 

"The German companies 
expressing interest arc 
medium-sized and highly 


specialised manufacturers with 
high technology in Helds like . 
machinery, electronics and I 
machine tools,” said Rinder¬ 
mann, who also gets frequent 
inquiries from businessmen 
and technicians seeking advice 
on living in this'country. 

“Unfortunately there is little 
I can do for them unless they are 
exceptionally well qualified as 
German immigration is very 
restricted,” he said. 

A plus for New Zealand 
firms dealing with West Ger¬ 
many is that German goods arc 
cheaper than they used to be 
because the mark is weakening. 
German prices have dropped 
16 per cent since last May 
relative to New Zealand’s cur¬ 
rency, while sterling is being 
revalued by Britain’soil wealth. 

There is plenty of room for 
growth - a mere 0.1 per cent of 
West Germany’s export trade is 
to New Zealand. 


It identifies a need for ex¬ 
pansion of local electronics 
capacity, to support the tech¬ 
nological advance of local in¬ 
dustry in general and to gene¬ 
rate exports as compensation 
for the large amount of elec¬ 
tronics necessarily imported. 

The DSIR says the profes¬ 
sional electronics industry has 
attracted little interest and in¬ 
vestment, compared with other 
countries. 

“This must give cause for 
concern about our future ability 
to use the developing tech¬ 
nology to our advantage,” the 
report says. 

The industry as a whole 
shows a growth of around 15 
per cent a year. But the 
proportion of professional 
electronics has remained vir¬ 
tually constant, at around one- 
third, compared with two- 
thirds involved with the con¬ 
sumer sector. 

Exploring ways of boosting 


the professional side, the report 
identifies three levels of ope¬ 
ration internationally: the 
major manufacturing com¬ 
pany; the smaller venture, 
making short runs of high- 
value items; and the manufac¬ 
ture of components under 
licence from a large overseas 
company. 

“It seems that smaller coun¬ 
tries will probably, benefit most 
from the presence of a second 
level of semiconductor man¬ 
ufacturing (the production of 
special components in rela¬ 
tively small runs)," says the 
report, “but the investment of 
this kind of operation would be 
quite large by New Zealand 
standards.” 

The business of “buying in 
components and increasing 
their value by incorporating 
them into electron ic equ ipment 
or systems would be more ap¬ 
propriate for the New Zealand 
market,” but costs and profits 


of any such venture would need 
to be carefully evaluated. 

Joint ventures with overseas 
companies, which would set up 
manufacturing facilities here, 
are seen as potentially valuable. 

Further opportunity for 
overseas co-operation is seen in 
licensing agreements. "These 
could be used to arrange man¬ 
ufacture overseas, to set up 
marketing agreements, or to 
licence in products to be man¬ 
ufactured here.” 

The difficulty and expense 
of setting up a marketing ap¬ 
paratus overseas is identified as 
one of the significant obstacles 
to the growth of an export in¬ 
dustry in electronics. 

Other aspects of the 
industry’s “infrastructure” — 
technical and commercial ser¬ 
vices, sources of finance, in¬ 
dustry representative organi¬ 
sations - are seen as having 
some shortcomings. 

On the finance front, the 


DSIR estimates that about $4.5 
million would be needed for 
adequate funding of research 
and development. The main 
source of such funds, the 
Development Finance Cor¬ 
poration’s Applied Technol¬ 
ogy Programme, had a 
1978/79 budget of only $3.5 
million. 

“If (this) is regarded as the 
major source of funds for the 
total industry it appears to be 
grossly under-capitalised to 
encourage a move into high 
technology export industries.” 

The report is accompanied 
by an exhaustive statistical 
study of local electronics com¬ 
panies, conducted by a consul¬ 
tant. 

A third document is due for 
release soon; this will consider 
possible approaches by the 
DSIR to boost the local 
professional electronics in¬ 
dustry, and will draw on public 
reaction to the first two parts. 
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Research unit under threat 

by Rae Mazengarb Since then, the threat of 

THE future of the joint in- redundancies and the general 
dustry and Government-fund- uncertainty sumjunding the 
“Pottery and Ceramics Re- organisation hfla led to a drop in 
s^rch Association (PACRA) is staff numbers to the seven 
*611 in doubt. No long-term originally mooted. . 
solution to the unit’s financial PACRA council president 
Problems has been found. Peter Mahon said last week 
East year, some members there would be no sackings, but 
resolved to give notice to half he agreed that the staff con- 
lhc scientists and technicians fidence was at an ebb. 
making up the staffs normal • The council and the PSA, 
length of 14. which represents the staff, have 

But action along thqse lines made independent representa- 
suspended in the face of dons to the Government. But 
*vere criticism from PACRA there has been no agreement on 
J . DSI R staff and the then alternative means of financing 
- fgjence Minister, Bill Birch. PACRA’9 $270,000 budget. • 
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Now,-mote, than^ ever, \whef).-It pomes-: v ’ you 11 1 ■ 

to executive travel, time means money; * our service, In-flight;Alhcf on the ground. For , 

United Paciiic Airlines will make your time your free copy just call us or write ... I 

more efficient by increasing your mobility./ , ■■■BIHIinBHiHHH - ; - 
Flying UPA means you wili never 
again have problems with queues, or bad : ;-'. •/ 

weather, lack, of flights,' baggage, delays. : / 

wait listings; Industrial disputes, overnight 

stays,: or meetings that run overtime. ‘ 

. ; UPA fly \^ere you want to; go, when. ^ : j 

you want to go. Any weather. Any time. In . ; . - ^ . ■ 

the comfort and privacy,of a comeirence, : i-,>. ~ /liHfi?? ’: 

room; And pur;:servlce;:ia ; individual, . 
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KONG cold 

1961 HK $1000 


The week 



The Cockerel 

... is regarded by the Chinese as highly virtuous. They believe the 
animal symbolises five favourable characteristics: culture, symbolised 
by its crown-like comb; strength, represented by the spurs on its feet; 
bravery, since it never retreats from an enemy; love, as it will share its 
food; faithfulness, since it never fails to announce a new day. 

People bom in the Year of the Cockerel are regarded as meditative, 
enthusiastic and brave. Children are believed to possess intelligence, 
strength, courage, love and faith. February 5 i 981, is the first day in 
tills Year of the Cockerel, which ends on January 24,1982. 

PREVIOUS YEARS OF THE COCKEREL 

February 17, 1969 to February 5, 1970 January 26,1933 to February 13.1934 
January 31,1957 to February 17, 1958 February B, 1921 to January 27,1922 
February 13,1945 to February 1, 1946 January 22,1909 to February 9,1910 

The obverse of the 1 coin features the Arnold Machin portrait of Her 
Majesty The Queen. 

Investment Facts 

Few gold coin issues can match the performance of the Hong 
Kong $1000 gold series, and we know that 1981 “Year of the 
Rooster** will be no exception. 

Just consider these facts:- 

FACT 1 The worldwide demand for all previous Hong Kong 
$1000 gold coins has made it extremely difficult to 
meet collector orders wait listed. Pacific 
Commemoratives are currently listing buy prices - 

Jpst look at the percentage gains PER ANNUM 


The popular Hong Kong gold coin series continues with the Year of the 
Cockerel, the sixth of 12 coins celebrating the Chinese Lunar Calendar. 

Available in Proof and Bright Uncirculated condition, each coin 
weighs 15.98 grams and measures 28.4 nun in diameter. Struck in 22 
carat gold, the pure gold content is 0.47 troy ozs. Worldwide mintage 
has been strictly limited to 22,000 for the proof and 33,000 for the 
brilliant uncirculated. 

Last year’s Hong Kong Gold Coin sold out soon after it was released 
and we urge collectors to order this year’s coin now to avoid dis¬ 
appointment. Orders will be processed on a first coine, first served 
basis. 


Original 

“Paciflo" 

Total 

Approx 

Issue 

Feb 1981 

Appreciation Percentage 

Price ex 
“Pacific*’ 

Buy Price 

In value 

Gain per 
annum 

in NZ 




$NZ 

$NZ 

$NZ 


375 

1250 

875 

39%pa 

395 

1250 

855 

43% pa 

430 

750 

320 

18%% pa 

410 

800 

390 

32% pa 

410 

655 

245 

30% pa 

756 

850 

94 

12%% pa 


1975 $1000 Proof Royal Visit 375 1250 875 39%pa 

1976 S1000 Proof Dragon 395 1250 855 43 % pa 

1977 $1000 Proof Snake 430 750 320 18%% pa 

1978 $1000 Proof Horse 410 800 390 32% pa 

1979 $1000 Proof Goat 410 655 245 30% pa 

1980 $1000 Proof Monkey 756 850 94 12%% pa 

i«fd Y ?o U 77 A OUGHT 1 ° f !? A u CH PR00F at dme of l8sue would have 

money! 776 ~ y ° U 8eU the,e today for $5,555 " oxactl y double your 

FACT 2 (Source USA “COIN WORLD” newspaper 14th October 1980) 
1980 Year of the Monkey $1000 - total mintage of proofs and 
“"S.WM 40 ^0 ^ HONG KONG ALONE 600000 
AfJUMJDNS WERE MADE TO THE MONETARY 

E 0R THE H0NG K0NG market 
°« F 0NLY 22 » 000 C0INS - the OTHER 

equal RAProriY 0LD 0UTSIDE H0NG K0NG 

Although the 1981 “Year of the Rooster” mintage has been 
increased to a total of 55,000 coins (22,000 proof and 33,000 
uncirculated) the allocation to the Hong Kong market of over 
50% won t go far!i 

FACT>.■ ; .'PACIFIC COVUMEMOTRATWE^Tijive; pot i)eieh : able to obtain 
Em increased N.Z. allocation for 1981, despite the increase to 
mintages for the Rooster”, and strict order limits must apply. 


Special Minting 

The proof coin has been struck using carefully selected blanks. The 
background of the coin has a mirror like brilliance which provides a 
contrast to the satin finish of tile relief design. 

The utmost care has been taken in every stage of the coin’s creation 
to ensure the Royal Mint’s high standards for proof coins have not been 
compromised. 

The uncirculated coins are mint condition coins which have never 
passed into circulation. 

Each Hong Kong $ 1000 gold coin is encapsulated and supplied in a 
presentation case, with a Royal Mint certificate.' 



STRUCK BY THE 
RpYALmrr 

in 22 carat gold 


OtoER you Kong Kona $1000 gold 
coins by completing the form. 


AVAILABLE FROM 
THBNZ AGENTS FOR 
THE ROYAL MINT 

• • i I 

• . ‘LbwwHutt 

•: 76th Floor, T A G Bldg,.i 

QwenlDrive, ... 
i • t Low* Hut* 

PhoneWgtji 694-612 


' 1 >rV’L '■ V'l'i 1 . •• f:~ V 
* i V -.Hi • 'l' r . • *.» .'I 


I-1 *. 


.cudhcM... !,, v: .; ■; ;■.ate* 

■' 7:' ' p'; v -: g»gp| 


MAIL TO: PACIFIC COMMEMORATIVES . 

P.O. Box 30-648, fmW Royal 

PLEASE SEND ME WHEN A VAILABLE .. ■ ***” Hu tt Mint) : .j: 

JML JONG KONG 1981 SIOOO YR OF COCKEREL 

- - - t* 100 * ___ $948.00 1 

* : Brailant Uncirculated $627.00 '* ~ : > 

Dl endow my foil payment by cheque/money order/cash ■ 

LJ Please debit the foilpayment to my VISA/BANKCARD charge account . * 

LJ1 wlah to take advantage of your 3 month layby plan (Interest free) ■ -7./! 

1 c W,U pay th ° D Please debit 1/3 deposit tb my VISA/BAjfe^ 
dSSSv on^SS 0117 payraBnta wi,h CARD charge account, and the balance d 

ery on “ m P leUon - . equalmonthly debits with delivery on ; 

mzn i i gs j i iTgt 

| AmowiU . .. ... ...Expiry D»t«,. . . ..:. 7, 


Bank union links wage case to Australia 


by Ann Taylor 

WHILE the quid pro quos of 
banking are pushed up the CER 
agenda, the Bank Officers' 
Union award talks broke down 
after its claim, based in part on 
an Australian precedent, had 
been rejected. 

The union has asked for an 
across-the-board increase of 20 
per cent which it explained in 
conciliation talks was made up 
of 14 per cent (in line with other 
current Bward settlements) and 
a 6 per cent “work value” claim 
(to cover the "increased duties 
and responsibilities since 
1970”). 

The union’s publication 
Chequemate had broken down 
the claim for members before 
the conciliation talks, giving the 
rationale that "multinational 


employers require multina¬ 
tional unionism”. 

And for the first time an 
Australian union official - 
John Sanders^ until recently the 
federal secretary of the Bank 
Employees Union there - flew 
in to help the local union argue 
its case. 

The "work value” claim was 
based on an Australian Con¬ 
ciliation and Arbitration 
Commission decision of 
December 1979 to award a 
uniform 4.8 per cent increase. 

That case was argued under 
daUSC 7 (5) Of the Australian ■ 
Indexation Principles — 
changes in work value - and it 
was found that the changes did 
"constitute a significant net 
addition to work requirement”. 

The Bank of New South 
Wales, the ANZ, the CBA and 


the National Bank of Australia 
were parties to the agreement. 

The union here argues that 
those banks recognised the 
value of change in Austral ia and 
should do the same here. 

But, in context, the Aus¬ 
tralian decision has been a 
tenuous application here. 

In 1978 the commission 
granted transport workers an 
increase of $8 in respect of work 
changes measured since 1974. 

At the time, it cautioned that 
this was not a precedent, but the 
flow-on effect, given rigid 
relativity, was inevitable. 

New Zealand Bank Officers' 
general secretary Don Aimer 
read the relevant work changes 
here to the conciliation council. 
They included the introduction 
of Bankcard and Visa, the ex¬ 
tension of travel, insurance and 
lending facilities, and the 


Skybus planning in a tailspin 


From Page 1 

erupted, Rutherford and Kelly 
were aligned in with Sir 
Reginald. 

Last week, however, there 
was some suggestion that Sir 
Reginald had changed his 
support to the former Auckland 
members of the board. 

The secretary of the com¬ 
pany, Murray Tracy, a public 
. accountant in practice in 
Auckland, says he has a letter 
from Sir Reginald vesting in 
him the full responsibility for 
the affairs of the society until 
the March 4 meeting. 

But Michael Booth, former 
Auckland regional supervisor, 
says he has been appointed 
acting general manager and that 
Tracy's role was purely thut of 
secretary. 

Auckland barrister Graeme 
Jenkins, who has acted for the 
society, says there is sonic 
blurring of roles and that Trucy 
is eftcctively chief executive 
and Booth the office manager. 

By the end of last week, 
questions were being asked 
about the continued absence 
overseas of Matt Thompson. 

One account was that, 
because of his personal prob¬ 
lems involving Nationwide, lie 
intended to stay away from the 
society’s affairs to give it a 
chance to survive. But it was 
*®ter reported that he was 
recovering from illness- in 
Sydney Hospital. 

A spokesperson for the 
society said that Thompson had 
not drawn money from the 
society for three weeks, since 
•' wo * overseas on behalf of 
mesociety ended in January. 

yuestioned about the 
“uety’s financial position, 

" twL 8 ®* 1 k w “ preparing 
^ded accounts for release to 
J P*. He implied that 
zl?* was something like 
. ?* 5 °>°<>0 in hnSrZiih . 
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ment to fly the route, and that 
the conditions would conform 
with those of the United 
States-Ncw Zealand bilateral 
air agreement. 

NBR understands that dc 
tailed application for all the 
services mooted by Skybus 
have not yet been made. And 
final permission is a matter for 
the discretion of the Minister of 
Transport. Thus the proposed 
Skybus-Evcrgreen arran 
gement seems to be some dis 
lance away. 

Evergreen I nternaiional 
Airlines is the carrier which 
flew the late Shah of Iran to 
Egypt from Panama. 

Evergreen is said to have 
denied any direct links to the 
CIA. But a spokesperson lor 
Aqua Avia said last week it was 
well known that it “had CIA 
contracts”, and asked what did 
that matter. 

But the major obstucle last 
week seemed to be the li 
kcliliood of the Minister 
rejecting an application for 
Evergreen to fly here. 

Although Aqua Avia felt that 
only formalities remained 
between them and a charter 
service In March, the decision is 
a discretionary one and factors 
normally and legitimately ta¬ 
ken into consideration by 
governments when appraising 
such applications are: 

• The ability of scheduled 
services to handle the traffic; 

• Whether the service would 
bring in exchange-earning fo¬ 
reign citizens who would not 
otherwise come; 

• Whether it would take back 
New Zealand travellers vyho 
Would dtherwise travel ,'on 
scheduled services. 

The society has claimed that 
it has a contingency plan 



“which is perfectly viable and 
legal" which it would use in the 
event of a Ministry of Tran 
sport refusal of landing rights 

Asked how such a contin 
gcncy plan could be “legal” if 
legality was dependent on 
Government approval, Tracy 
told NBR: 'There is no way 
that plan could be disclosed to 
anyone, but this society will not 
attempt to do anything illegal in 
any form. 

The people still showing a 
participatory interest in the af¬ 
fairs of the society are Tracy, 
Jenkins and Rutherford at the 
most senior level. Murray 
Purchase, one of the two 
founding working directors 
(with Thompson) was not 
available, according to the 
other executives. 

As well as Booth, there is a 
sales staff of two working on 
retainers and, according to 
Tracy, “50 or 60 working on 
commission” throughout the 
country. 

Other staff comprised two 
secretaries. 


Rutherford asked NBR not 


to publish any information 
Aqua Avia because there was 
provision for such an appoint¬ 
ment under the rules and he felt 
he was entitled to do so because 
the directors in Auckland had 
appointed David Culham in 
such a manner. 


Rutherford asked NBR 


not to publish any information 
about Kelly's past record in the 
interests of the society. 

Rutherford’s appointment of 
Kelly as a director was one 
factor that sparked off the ar 
guraent at a meeting a few 
weeks agowhichledta the re ; 
slgnations of all directors ex¬ 
cept Sir Reginald, Rutherford 
and Kelly. 


demands of technology. 

The Australian commission 
found that “greater knowledge, 
skills and responsibilities were 
required” because: 

• The number of lending 
methods had doubled since 
1970; 

• Increased competition 
called for increased selling 
skills; 

• Computerisation required 
greater care in recording en¬ 
tries, and, while it relieved bank 
officers of time-consuming 
routine processes, it resulted in 
their work being more heavily 
weighted by demanding and 
responsible elements; 

. • Pressure on branch staff 
had increased because of the 
imposition of budgets and 
performance targets in line 
with devolution policy and 
computerisation; 

• The expansion of in¬ 
branch training; 


• Stringent security con- 
commitant with the increased 
incidence of bank robberies. 

Those reasons were suf¬ 
ficient for the Australian com¬ 
mission to award the 4.8 per 
cent' which the union here has 
increased to 6 per cent, in its 
similarly argued claim, to cover 
the time lag since December 
1979. 

The Australian claim is vir¬ 
tually one of relativity — a 
subject which has not been 
broached in conciliation by the 
union here. 

Bur it was part of the cam¬ 
paign mounted among em¬ 
ployees. Chequemate drew at¬ 
tention to the need for relativity 
by drawing comparison with 
public service rates. 

The 20-year-old minimum 
for public servants is $9616 (34 
per cent above the union's 
award). Post Office tellers with 
sk ill and experience get $ 12,839 


(28 per cent above). And cle¬ 
rical workers award rates for a 
21 -year-old cashier with two 
years service give $ 10,028 (26.2 
per cent above the bank of¬ 
ficers). 

Bank officers rise through 
five grades from a minimum of 
$4680 to $14,217 at the top of 
grade 5. The bulk of employees 
— the most common grouping 
being the 18-year-old women— 
arc in grade two, which has a 
range of $4987 - $10,000. 

The five grades overlap and 
•each ' contains several in¬ 
crements. 

Promotions are made on a 
basis of skill and responsibility. 
Career bank officers can expect 
tb rise through the first three 
grades to a top salary of $12,423 
in their early 204. Those in 
grades 4 and 5 usually have 
additional skills and work in a 
supervisory capacity at non¬ 
executive level. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Now Zealand's most lu'w-stigiourj 
exooutl.vo airci’iif-l'. with highly 
oxpoWonocd pilot, if: uovv available lor 
charier to corporate or private ueer:;. 

A. seven passenger aircraft.,, the 
Cessna Chancellor in pi’ossu thucrj for 
lhf';h. alt.it,tide comfort., with toilet 
and bar ia/dlitlcs. 

Wide operational rnufje, inch id In# 
f.p’ncs strips, at. !u#hl.y competitive 
rates. Make most effective use of 
expensive excelitive tunc. 

Full avionics, weather jw.hu’. 
rive ?A hour availability. 
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Comment 


Editorial 


THE mineral exploration game is closer to 
roulette or buying a lottery ticket than to 
conventional business practice. If an econ¬ 
omic lode is not found, almost all is lost; for 
the explorer who bombs out, there is no 
second prize. Because the risks are enor¬ 
mous, the potential prize must be big enough 
to attract the heavy investments of risk 
capital and the capital venturers need to be 
secure In the knowledge they can collect their 
winnings if they hit the Jackpot. 

As well as being a high-risk game, mining 
can be a messy one. But the environmental 
harm need not be great. McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, of Canada, explored for nickel on the 
flanks of Mount Graham, near Motueka, in 
the late 1060s. Chain saws and slashers were 
used to cut grid lines through the bush, 
facilitating an easy geophysical and geo¬ 
chemical survey. The scars have since 
healed. The same work could have been done 
with even less harm to the bush. It would 
have taken longer and It would have been 
more expensive. 

Around the world, environmentalists have 
spurred mining companies to clean up their 
act But |ust how responsive the companies 
will be to environmental considerations in 
the Coromandel has become a matter for 
heated speculation as the price of gold gives 
new meaning to "economically viable” 
mineral extraction. The multinational min- 


Without word of a lie 
Cross checks-out 

IF anyone sympathised with the freedom of in¬ 
formation idea, and advocated the uninhibited 
dissemination of information and opinion, it 
should be a broadcaster and journalist, you might 
think. 

But surprise, surprise — one-time Listener 
editor and now Broadcasting Corporation chair¬ 
man Ian Cross had his own notions on that score 
when asked by radio's Checkpoint team to discuss 
the leasing of TV2 time. He said he would be 
questioned - but only if nobody else took part in 
the programme. 

As things turned out, he had second thoughts 
8iitd graciously conceded to permit the current 
affairs team to give the public the benefit of some 
viewpoints other than those of their boss. 

Green gold 

THAR’s more thaa yellow gold in those Co¬ 
romandel hills. Thar's green, gold too, we are told 
- whole plantations of marijuana plants worth 
5600 to $1000 each. 

Mineral exploration companies reckon they 
keep finding pot plantations hidden in scrub or 
pine forests. This worries them. 

Prospecting is a lonely job and geologists fear a 
violent reaction if they are found intruding into 
the mountainous redoubts of the drug planters. 

A recent incident has reinforced their ap¬ 
prehensions. Staff from Amoco Minerals (NZ) 
Ltd were out with the Forest S ervice on a prospect 
west of Wh angamata when they stumbled on a pot 
plantation, freshly watered. The Forest Service 
ripped out the plants. Next morning, Amoco 
returned to find their contractor’s bulldozer 
sabotaged - "every smashable bit smashed”. 

Prophet and loss 

AN Arab pilot from a Middle East airline, who 
was doing Boeing 737 simulator training at Air 
New Zealand's Christchurch base the other day, 
proved that Moslems have a sense of humour after 
all. 

His joke, which is doing the rounds in local 
aviation circles, relates the story of the nervous 
young Arab parachutist who was anxious about 
wltat to do if his chute faded. 

“Noproblems,”said the instructor. "If both the 


The medium that didn’t get the message 


log companies are queueing up to explore the 
potential of the region, and the environ¬ 
mentalists point out that two grams of metal 
per tonne would moke mining economically 
worthwhile for them. Enormous waste 
would be involved. And if50,000 tonnes a day 
are processed as one company apparently 
has Indicated it may do on the Moebau Range 
(sacred to the Maori people and a scenic 
delight), then the landscape is hound to be 
comprehensively altered. Because of the 
proliferating interest in mining exploration 
in the region, there ore fears the whole 
peninsula may be plundered and despoiled. 

The public is entitled to know, therefore, 
just how much open-cast mining is likely and 
what the effects environmentally wifi be. 
What is to be done with the waste tailings, for 
example,. and tcy what extent will mining 
operations' alter the basic character of the 
region, environmentally and socially? 

The employment possibilities that a min¬ 
ing industry offer are not to be lightly dis¬ 
missed. But the nature of those opportunities 
must be spelled out, and against the econ¬ 
omic bcncflt9 that the mining companies 
might bring must be weighed factors such as 
the potential of farming (the region has one 
of the country's fastest rural growth rates), 
small-impact industries, tourism, horticul¬ 
ture and fish farming. 

For these considerations to be properly 


publicly appraised, the Mining Act cries out 
for amendment. It arms the Minister of 
Energy with far-sweeping powers (for 
starters, he may declare land "open for 
mining” if a landowner refuses to consent to 
a mining activity). Mining rights are granted 
at the Minister’s discretion and the mining 
activities thus authorised arc not subject to 
consents under the Town and Country 
Planning Act. The Minister’s power to allow 
a particular venture to proceed If he pro¬ 
claims it to be in the national Interest is as 
abhorrent as the ministerial power to invoke 
the over-riding provisions of the National 
Development Act when a Planning Tribunal 
decision conflicts with Government aspira¬ 
tions. 

The machinery to allow the public a say in 
all this is woefully lacking. A mining com¬ 
pany may advertise its intention to apply for 
a prospecting licence in only one of the Co¬ 
romandel Peninsula’s seven newspapers but 
once, and the public (assuming it spotted the 
notice) has just 21 days to object. 

Under the Act, the granting of a mining 
licence is almost automatic to die prospector 
who strikes It rich, and if anybody is to be 
given the go-ahead at that point, it should be 
the explorer who has sunk big sums of capital 
into the venture. Whether development of 
the mine inevitably should over-ride other 
considerations is another matter. 


Energy Minister Bill Birch has been loth, 
Coromandel to look for himself at the« 
plnratlon issue. lie has already made clear hi 
is looking towards amending the leghlariJI 
and must now ensure that the r3*m‘ 
changes give an effective balancing ofm 
economic rewards from mining operation 
against the attractions of the region tk 
prompted its people to live there andotk 
development options. 

Mineral explorers who have Inraitd 
heavily under one set of rules have cause for 
grievance dial those rules will now bi 
changed. Birch's intentions raise the same 
sanctlty-of-contruet issue as Comalcofaad 
when forced to renegotiate its power contrsa 
and which drove the tli! explorers from tin 
country when (he $3-u-barrcl levy was sud¬ 
denly slapped on them. Understandably^ 
mining companies only reluctantly want die 
procedures changed, and they hope ihatthe 
machinery will be streamlined to minimi# 
frustrations and delay. But they mustallosi 
place at the roulette table for the public sod 
recognise that a forum is needed fa 
thrashing out conflicting arguments ova 
land use. Local people are entitled to a say ti 
how their region should be developed; there 
is plenty at stake for them, too, and in tk 
present game they don’t get the chance to 
place their own chips. 

-Bob Edik 


Brockie’s view 


Love DEM TiNY Mousies - 
Love To HEAR DEM SQUEAK - 
BITE THEIR LIJUE 
TAILS OFF! 

EAT THEIR HEADS 
AMD FEET! 
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by Ian F Grant 

TO those interested in both the mechanics and the 
consequences of new magazine/newspaper pub¬ 
lishing ventures, Philip Harkness’s short-lived 
Nation has been a sobering experience. 

It seems, to an observer closely involved in the 
launching of a number of publications, that the 
Nation was doomed from the outset and not for 
reasons Harkness cites (see interview on page 28). 

It is widely understood overseas - but poorly 
perceived here - that the market positioning of a 
new publication is of paramount importance. In 
practical terms, this means that not only must 
there be an identifiable group or groups in the 
community who will buy a new publication but 
this audience must be either so large or have such 
special characteristics that it will be of special 
significance to advertisers. 

The track record of the major New Zealand 
press companies in starting new publications or 
rejuvenating old ones over the last decade has been 
- given their financial resources and the oppor¬ 
tunity to leam from previous mistakes - very 
unimpressive. 

Part of the problem has been the fragmented 
nature of the major New Zealand publishers. 
Editorial people have not been encouraged to 
think about or understand the broader problems 
of publishing; the financial people have had little 
feel for, or sympathy with, the primary purpose of 
publishing; very few people in positions of 
authority have had the slightest idea what this 
new-fangled thing called "marketing” really 
meant 

But Philip Harkness had the reputation for 


being different. His stewardship of the Waikato 
Times had resulted, at lca9t superficially, in a 
livelier paper, he had ambitious plans during his 
period with the INL Group; he had been as¬ 
sociated with the apparently successful launching 
of a new daily, The Sun, in Fiji. 

Yet The Week, the Inst attempt at a national 
weekly, which was produced by unabashedly 
“trendy lefty" liberals with the self-confidcnce 
that only amateurs can radiate, lasted longer and 
produced a more telling brand of journalism than 
The Nation achieved. 

What distresses me personally about the very 
poor showing of The Nation is partly the added 
difficulty there will be for the next neophyte 
weekly publisher to find a primer, contributors 
and to convince advertising agencies that there is 
a case for initial sympathy. 

But there is a further point. Previous attempts at 
“up-market” serious news and commentary 
publications come from bright-eyed idealists, 
while The Nation is the work of a widely known 
publishing professional. The Nation's ignomin¬ 
ious failure could well convince advertisers, 
printers and contributors that, desirability and 
need aside, there is simply no hope for any future, 
serious minded weeklies in New Zealand. 

The publishers of most failed publications 
complain that they operated on a shoe-string 
and/or they received no encouragement. The fact 
that Harkness failed despite money, contacts 
where he needed them, and considerable goodwill 
simply underlines the point that failure ultimately 
has little to do with these factors and everything to 


Without word of a lie 


main and reserve chutes do not open just say 
■praise be to Allah’ and all will be well.” 


Lo and behold, on his first jump the unthin¬ 
kable happens. The main chute flares out 
.uselessly. Frantically he yanks the handle to 
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Finance carve-up 

LEST you ever doubted who is running the show, 
we refer you to a ministerial statement from the 
Right Honourable Wouisname on February 12. 

As Minister of Finance, he was spelling out 
"details of the division of work in the finance 
portfolio” after the appointment of Warren 
Cooper as associate Minister. 

And he made it clear: "1 am responsible for the 
areas of economic policy, overseas investment 
through the Overseas Investment Commission, 
financial and monetary policy as well as taxation 
policy.” 

That wasn't all. His responsibilities also in¬ 
clude energy, labour and wage policy, stabilisa¬ 
tion, the Reserve Bank, the BimknfNcw Zealand, 
national superannuation, agriculture, fisheries, 
overseas trade, external trade, external aid and 
vote foreign affairs, international mailers, audit, 
vote Treasury and defence. 

So what’s left for those eager ministerial 
helpers, you may wonder? 

Well, Hugh Tcntpleron (Deputy-Minister of 
finance, in case you had forgotten) is responsible 
lor detailed mailers” involving taxation, Cus- 
^s, Statistics, Social Welfare, Health, EducH- 
tan. Trade and Industry, Tourism, Transport 
. ^ osc crystal-ball-gazing worthies, the Plan- 
n mg Council and the Commission for the Future. 

^ 00 P er has responsibility for "departmental 
expenditure in areas not covered by Mr Muldoon 
°tMr Templeton”, plus questions concerning the 
state services, government superannuation, 
bousing, the works programme, lands, forests, 
wttrnal affairs and local government. 

Jo you can see who is keeping the plums. 

And as if to emphasise that it’s still a one- 
®an-band (if you’ll excuse the mixed metaphor) 
we ministerial statement had news for those who 
i commented that the former associate-minis¬ 


ter, Derek Quigley, would no longer have access to 
Treasury papers. 

No so — because Quigley “never had automatic 
access to all Treasury and associated papers, only 
those which were of particular concern to him". 

The unkindest cut 

IF you can’t beat ’em ... 

Qantas seems to have given up the struggle 
aga inst iilega I discounters. British Airways News 
reports that - in a bid to end illegal discounting 
and to fill excess capacity — Qantas has cut its 
cargo rates from Britain to Australia by up to 50 
per cent. 

Xerox rebuff 

“THE article was terrific,” Rank Xerox enthused. 
But NBlt has sinned against the Xerox trade mark. 
Or si* we were told in a letter which was prompted 
by our story on Xerox (oops, photo-copying) art 
and the ludy who was sucked for putting her bare 
bottom into the avantguard of this new art form. 

“Rnnk Xerox and Xerox world-wide arc ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to this subject in order to protect 
our trademark. The term ‘colour Xeroxes’, isquite 
correct, the company advises us. 

"Thcrcare copies made on Xerox machinesand 
the subject matter should have been referred to as 
a copy or artwork created on a Xerox 6500 colour 
copier. 

“Likewise one cannot Xerox a document—you 
simply copy it (hopefully on a Xerox machine)," 
the letter went on. 

So wc stand corrected. And in future our 
reporter promises also to refrain from 
"hoovering” his living room, putting on his 
“jandals” or drinking rum and “coke*’ that is 
some similar beverage, ever-mindful that the 
famous are touchy about name-drqppers or copy 


do with the skills and perceptions that go into the 
launch of a new publication. 

Looking at The Nation, the research that was 
conducted and promotional material produced, it 
is difficult to believe The Nation ever got to grips 
with the fundamental marketing realities. 

• The decision to question readers of a pilot 
Lssuc was presumably meant to secure a running 
start with a critical and research-conscious ad¬ 
vertising industry. 

There is, unfortunately, considerable research 
literature evidence that asking potential readers if 
they like or will read a "dummy issue” has little 
validity and almost no relevance to later percep¬ 
tions of a publication or purchase patterns. 
Agencies, of course, want information about the 
people who are actually reading a publication. 

• The Nation's decision to begin publication in 
November, given the advertising industry’s need 
for concrete readership data, was baffling. It is 
arguably the worst time of die year. Christmas 
expenditure is long since comm itted, there is very 
little advertising in more specialist publications 
until March in a new year, reading patterns 
(particularly on news stands) arc disrupted during 
the holiday period. 

But most important, media people in agencies 
will not buy campaigns in publications until they 
have received substantial, independent evidence 
that viable audiences are being reached. The two 
prime indicators here — McNair readership sur¬ 
veys and ABC audits—are not published until late 
in the year. The Nation could have begun in Ma rch 
1981 and qualified for both. 

• The Nation aimed at achieving a readership of 
20,000-30,000 readers with incomes averaging 
over $20,000, but this does not actually constitute 
a market in either editorial or advertising terms. 
Advertisers either want to buy readers, listeners or 
viewers, in their millions or hundreds of thou¬ 
sands (super luxury goods aside, most consumer 
products are bought by practically all income 
group or small groups with special interests or 
special decision-making authority). 

In neither its editorial or promotional ap¬ 
proaches did The Nation appear to focus on a 
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release the reserve. It too is tangled. Panic. Horror. 

He plummets to the ground, and then, at thelast 
moment, he remembers the instructor’s advice 
and shouts “praise be to Allah!” At once a giant 
hand emerges from the clouds, scoopshim up with 
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viable market segment. 

• It would be possible to write at length about 
The Nation's blurred — everything from fashion 
to sport - editorial stance (was this the legacy of 
“pilot issue” respondents obligingly tickingall the 
possible editorial options in the questionnaire?) 

But perhaps the most striking example of how 
litde careful analysis there seems to have been of 
the publication's market and existing media pat¬ 
terns was the substantial use of overseas material. 
In fact, New Zealand newspapers run, on world 
standards, a very high percentage of overseas news 
and comment. Those wanting a more detailed and 
easily digested international news coverage read 
the newsweeklies, those with specialist interests 
subscribe to everything from the Guardian 
Weekly, to the Economist and Far Eastern Econ¬ 
omic Review. 

There was, I thought, ample evidence that the 
most likely reader of a new local weekly billed as 
“authoritative” would be expecting the New 
Zealand scene to be given the sort of scrutiny rhe 
daily press has never been committed to provid¬ 
ing. 

• Philip Harkness has cited distribution prob¬ 
lems as a crippling blow to the weekly's chances. 
With respect. The Nation ’s distribution problems 
were not exceptional, perfectly predictable and 
have been tackled successfully by other publica¬ 
tions. 

It has never been easy to successfully launch 
publications in New Zealand; it is increasingly 
difficult to do so. But the real reason for failures 
should be known and debated, so that future 
idealists and entrepreneurs can avoid some of the 
most obvious pitfalls and so that some sources of 
encouragement will remain. 

New publications with serious and enlightened 
intentions can be successfully launched, but only 
with a level of marketing sophistication and un¬ 
derstanding of publishing realities that is rarely in 
evidence in New Zealand. _ 

Ian F. Grant, Fourth Estate marketing di¬ 
rector, has been responsible lor National 
Business Review's marketing strategy since 
the publication's inception. 
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National Business Review 


Letters 


!!^V23, to February 23,1981 


Salaries for 
farmers 


TABLE ONE 


THE annual farm survey 
(A/Bi?, Jan 26) does indeed 
reveal curious economic facts. 
The “returns on shareholders' 
funds", however, are substan¬ 
tially lower than the figures you 
have given, for in computing 
available net farm incomes no 
salaries wereallowed to farmers 
managing their own properties. 
The point is made most clearly 
by considering the three ca¬ 
tegories where all farms ii\ the 
samples were owner-manag¬ 
ed. These are shown in Table 
One. 

In the manufacturing and 
service sectors a modest salary 
for the manager of a business 
worth $.33 to $.45 million is 
$15,000. If this figure is 
deducted from theavailable net 
farm incomes shown above, 
more realistic “returns on 
shareholders’ funds” can be 
calculated as shown in Table 
Two. 


Category 
SI hill country 
Si Intensive fattening 
SI mixed fattening 


Net worth 
$449,898 
$331,211 
$363,966 


Available 
net farm Income 
$21.693 
$24,759 
$17,497 


TABLE TWO 


Category 

SI Hill Country 
SI Intonalve Fattening 
SI Mixed Fattening 


Net worth 


Return on 
shareholders' 
funds 


Percent 

return 


$449,898 

$331,211 

$363,966 


$6693 

$9759 

$2497 


1.49 

2.95 

0.60 


These figures suggest diat 
most sheep and beef farmers are 
receiving a true return of 0 - 3 
per cent before rax on the net 
worth of their farm invest¬ 
ments, a striking contrast with 
ihc27percent (15 percent after 
tax) minimum return criterion 


sheep pad beef farmers is puz¬ 
zling,'their great contribution 
to the economy is indisputable. 
Meat and wool earn around 40 
per Cent of New Zealand’s ex¬ 
port income. The economic 
survival of this vital industry is, 
and will continue to be, sup¬ 
ported by ail taxpayers through 
G ovemment-guaranteed floor- 
prices, tax concessions, 
subsidies snd the effects of our 
floating exchange rate. Perhaps 
it is this certainty of economic 
subsistence, however meagre, 
that leads sheep and. beef 
farmers to continue bidding up 
the price of their land. 

A R McWilliams 
Tauranga 


Return the 
favour 


-.......... T VUt 

on new investments adopted by 

many larger companies. * was somewhat embarrassed „ a 

a New Zealander, to beasked bv 

a I_.• . ' 


many larger companies. 

Now I am puzzled to know 
why sheep and cattle farmers 
pe satisfied to continue farm¬ 
ing when dicir $.33 to $.45 
million invested safely at 15 per 
cent would return them 
$49,500 to $67,500 a year while 
leaving them free to do and 
think about whatever they 
pleased. Even the purchase of a 
$100,000 home with capital 
released from the farm would 
reduce "unearned 1 ' annual in¬ 
come by a mere $15,000, still 
leaving $34,000 to $52,000. 

Some say their farming is a 
way of life that they would not 
swap, but few could disagree 
that the economic cost is ex¬ 
traordinarily high. Moreover, 
alternative off-farm invest¬ 
ment would open a very wide 
choice in ways of life, including 
the managing of a sheep and 
beef farm for someone else who 
could not see the light. Others 
justify their farming on the 
basis of increasing land values 
and consequent capital gains, 
but to support this argument 
tarms must increase in .value at 
a rate substantially greater than 
other real estate or business 
investments which return 
much higher incomes in the 
interim. I doubt very much that 
farm values have matched up in 
uie longer term. 

But how much more can 
sheep and beef farms increase 
in value now when returns on 
current values are so low? Will 
many fanners accept still lower 
returns, oven negative returns 
as some must be doing already 
after allowing themselves sala¬ 
ries, or do they expect available 
net farm incomes to rise? For 
this latter to occur, income 
from meat and wool would have 
to rise at a faster rate than fann 
costs, and this seems improba¬ 
ble on consideration of the va¬ 
rious indices of inflation. 

Of course prices to farmers 
tend to increase with the sag 


a visiting Irish business execu¬ 
tive, why Air New Zealand in 
full glowing colour, carries a 
picture of Sydney Harbour, and 
the famed Opera House on the 
cover of its current interna¬ 
tional timetable. 

Not having a ready answer 
and discounting the possibility 
that New Zealand does not have 
a photogenic enough subject 
for our international carriers 
timetable, I came to the con¬ 
clusion tliai to further promote 
trans-Tasman goodwill, an 
Australian cover was necessary. 

Following this munificent 
gesture, can we expect 
Australia’s International flag 
carr j" 10 use a photograph of 
Auckland’s Harbour on their 
nexr international timetable? 

How about i[ Qantas? One 
favour deserves another. 

Paul Titchener 
Sales Director 
TItehener FBM Interna¬ 
tional 


Attitude to 
discounts 


WE have read your article en¬ 
titled “Airfare discounters face 
threat of criminal charges” 
(NBR, January 26) with con¬ 
siderable interest and wish to 
make the following comments 
which we hope will be helpful 
and of interest to you and your 
readers: 

. You say “airlines may 
legally provide agents with 
discounts of 9 per cent”. We 
would draw your attention to 
the fact that this is not a dis¬ 
count but the normal commis¬ 
sion earned by accredited 
bonded numbers of our as¬ 
sociation and is built into the 
normal tariff and notadditional 
to the consumer. 

* Th e TAANZ policy is 
quite clear. We are not against 
cheap travel, discounted travel 


«««£ ■ i;is r 9 u “ 
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• All members of TAANZ 
share in a bond amounting to 
$250,000 for the consumer’s 
protection. It is an assurance 
against loss due to the default of 
any member prior to the 
consumer’s departure from 
New Zealand. This was high¬ 
lighted recently when our 
members, Treasure Tours, 
went into receivership and all 
New Zealand consumers af¬ 
fected were fully protected by 
our bond. 

Finally, we wish all your 
readers to know that our as¬ 
sociation stands, above all, for 
the protection of the consumer. 


Wc maintain a code of ethics 
and practice, have strict criteria 
for membership and educa¬ 
tional standards, and aim to 
give the consumer a high level 
of professional service, thereby 
establishing that membership 
of our association is a guarantee 
of competence and integrity. 
Peter J Lowry, MN2IT 
Executive Director 
TAANZ 


Thoughts on 
Socred 

THE letter by John Hay Hed- 


dlc (A IIIR % February 9) will 
obviously have done su much 
harm to the Si via l Credit 
movement ihat, in one way, no 
reply is called for. 

For the bend it of Social 
Creditcrs, it may he useful to 
correct some of his lulse sta¬ 
tements. 

It is just not true that the 
majority of economists are 
employed by trading banks and 
other financial institutions. 
The trading banks have very 
small economic units; the Re¬ 
serve Bankar larger one; but by 
far the biggest employer of 
economists is the Government. 
The next will be the universities 
and I am sure that a scientist 
must know that in this country 
universities do not receive 
many endowments or com¬ 
missioned work and probably 
none from banks. 

My own experience from the 

donor side suggests that with 
sponsored projects, university 
staff take particular pains to be 
objective and maintain their 
independence. 

What John Hay Heddle 
seems to be saying is that what 
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dictates what is in kw? 
textbooks,” surely ru»K 
sake of little NewzSfij 
only country where K 
Gredn was not forgot 
generation ago? 1 

"V* ^ a »n 01 

U.tch-22 situation, Because 
•heir training has tWT 
n>pted by ,h e ian £ 

money machine, eccauS 
arenminapositionjocr^ 
Social Credit; the only p&yj, 
who can do this are the Sociil 
Creditors themselves, ! 

When 1 first studied Socul i 
Credit, in the early 19%; 
before I studied formal m. I 
onucs at all, this quaint hn 1 
extremely distasteful paranai 
about the conspiracy of inur-' 
national finance was common i 
among followers of Main i 
Douglas. They were ntn! 
blamed fur the spread 4\ 
Communism, although hot 
this was io profit finaacim 
Social Creditors could do mn : 
explain than they could the A 
plus B theorem. j y ’ 

Welting 


Cranking and pedalling for a Muldoon ministry 


by Colin James 


THE National Party machine 
is a finely tuned mechanism, 
refined and rebuilt down the 
years until it is pretty well au¬ 
tomatic. Once meshed, it is 
impossible to stop. 

And it is now meshed. The 
only input it needs in its pro¬ 
grammed production goal of 
getting National Governments 
elected is a supply of people to 
crank and pedal. 

You can find them already 
cranking and pedalling as they 
have done with greater or lesser 
vigour every three years for 
three decades or more, for the 
re-election of the Government 
bearing their party’s name: the 
Muldoon ministry. 

Ah, there’s the rub: the re- 
election of the Muldoon min¬ 
istry. For many of the people 
supposed to crank and pedal, a 
ministry under that name is no 
longer (perhaps I should add 


some qualifying phrase here 
such as '‘necessarily’’ or 
"always" or “all’’ or, for some 
“at all”) synonymous with a 
National ministry. 

Yet, out of habit or some 
primeval urge, you can find 
them now in comers all over the 
country buying $25 tickets to 
dinners featuring the Prime 
Minister or raising money. It is 
as if the machine is more im¬ 
portant than the product. 

The problem is that there are 
now effectively two parties on 
the Government side of the 
House. 

Spread round the fringes of 
the Chamber and even sprin¬ 
kled a little on the benches 
nearer the Speaker where the 
Cabinet sits is the National 
Party. 

This is the party the election 
machine operators would most 
like to get elected in November. 

Then there is the Muldoon 
Party. This is the party which 


the machine, if it gets any party 
elected, will get elected. 

Its principal cohesive force is 
mesmerism. 

The Prime Minister’s ency¬ 
clopaedic appreciation of the 
detail of government, his tac¬ 
tical skill at dose quarters and 
his searching penetration of the 
psyche’s innermost need or 
weakness are charge enough to 
make this the most powerful 
party. 

TTie Muldoon Party is the 
newest party. It has been there 
in embryo since 1960, but only 
in the past six months has it 
come fully to life. 

Setting up a new party, you 
will understand, takes time. 

First, you get to be leader of 
a party someone has already set 
up. This can be time-consum¬ 
ing, because other ambitious 
people can get in your way. 

The next step is to win an 
election against the odds, 
proving your ability to appeal 


over the heads of your helpers 
and followers to a special seg¬ 
ment of the electorate you can 
daim as your own. 

After that the key is to make 
sure the grubby amateurs on the 
outside don’t get their hands on 
Government policymaking. 
This can be a bit difficult if 
you’ve got an interfering pre¬ 
sident who keeps spluttering on 
about principles. 

Ifs even worse if some of 
those grubby amateurs get into 
Parliament, because sometimes 
they might vote in the caucus as 
if they were still grubby ama¬ 
teurs. 

But they can be outman¬ 
oeuvred. The trick is to have 
enough people around you who 
believe you do appeal to your 
own special segment of the 
electorate, or who believe you 
alone can battle the economic 
storms, or whose future careers 
are linked to yours by various 
means, or who for some inex¬ 


plicable reason are nervous in 
your presence. 

This part of the business is 
never-ending. Even your best 
mates have to retire, or get old, 
or, woret of all, are challenged 
for their nominations by some 
of those grubby amateurs on the 
outside. 



But if you play your cards 
well — mind you, you’ve got to 
be brilliant - you can get over 
this problem by dangling a few 
of the right carrots and waving 
a few of the right sticks. 

The trick then is to go on 
gening re-dected and so create 
an air of inevitability about 
your personal tenure of power. 
Here the grubby amateurs who 
have to crank and pedal the 
election machine can be a nui¬ 
sance because they will want to 
have a say in election strategy 
and if you successfully keep 
them out they may get upset. 

Bur you can rely on them to 
want their mates in marginal 
seats re-elected, so they have no 
choice really but to crank and 
pedal hard. 

That is the point wc have 
now reached. 

Eighteen months ago at the 
■annual conference in Christ¬ 
church, presideni George 
Chapman advised the party to, 
in essence, back the rebels in the 
caucus and Cabinet rather than 
hang back fur a leadership 
change MPs were unlikely to 
deliver. 

That strategy kept open the 
possibility of promoting up- 
ainl-cunicrs like Derek Quigley 
as the “rear National Party and 
thus shore up votes it was I cured 
the Prime Minister might lose 
and it was felt he had lost in 
1978. 


Not everyone took his ad¬ 
vice. Some hotheads played 
around with the notion of 
dumping the Prime Minister, 
whereupon the Prime Minister 
went on television, played up to 
the threat to his position and 
won. 


Didn’t he look strong as he 
put down the upstarts? 

And didn't he look strong 
when he got himself Duncan 
MacIntyre as deputy against 
the wishes of the grubby ama¬ 
teurs? 


And doesn’t he still look 
strong in his new Cabinet?^ 

There is loyal Bill Birch, 
playing a skilful hand, in the 
box seat for a leadership bid 
when the time comes — and, 
now that he is in the kitchen 
cabinet, even more reliable in 
the meantime. 


•There is Warren Cooper, 
who pyo years ago wa? an un¬ 
ruly private! eniapriser fpom; 
the mountain wilds of the 
south, suddenly promoted into 
the fireside chat circle of fin¬ 
ance. 


The machine is now capable 
only of getting the Muldoon 
Party elected. 

What the non-fans of the 
Prime Minister in the ranks of 
National Party activists will do 
about this is not dear. Since the 
deputy election the party seems 
to have been in a state of shock. 

It seems almost certain that 
there will be fewer crankers and 
pedallers and that of those who 
turn up some will crank and 
pedal less enthusiastically — 
though there may be some ex¬ 
amples of feverish activity in 
support of MPs of the National 
Party variety. 

But it is almost equally cer¬ 
tain that there still will be 
plenty of crankers and pedallers 
— for the National Party’s sake. 

And beyond? Will the Na¬ 
tional Party brook the in¬ 
dependence the Muldoon Party 
has secured? Can it again stand 
for the sort of flatreiectionof its 
views the deputy election 
represented? 

You will have noticed the 
way in which the British 
Labour Party has decided io 
end the MPs' sole right to elect 
the leader. It decided to bring in 
the outside organisation. 

Immediate reaction here was 
to ask whether our Labour 
Party would follow suit. Ii 
miglu have proved more 
productive to ask ihe question 
of National. 



Bill Birch ... In the box neat. 


: Sure, Frank. Gill has gone 
and Colm ,McLadilan and 
Lance Adams-Schneider are, 
goipg, but a new axis is forming 


Back in 1940, the parly 
membership took the issue of 
an out-of-favour leadership 
into its own hands and virtually 
forced — by votes of the divi¬ 
sional committees and a unan¬ 
imous vote of the dominion 
executive — the dumping of 
Adam Hamilton for Sid Hol¬ 
land. 

Since those heady days the . 
role, of the party outside thd 
House in leadership selection 
has faded to the point Where an ; , 
..executive and dominion coun¬ 
cil by and forge unhappy with 
the Prune Minister's leadership 
are powerless either u) get him 
to change his ways or to inspire 
his -replacement, 

, Two years ago Ross Jansen, ■ • 
former A^aikato deputy, divi- .. 
.sional chairman, suggested at a 


You 
of work you 


I’ve a long flight ahead of you, hours 

J ve been hoping to dear up, and you* 

ITMrp at-i/H nin.^ ' 


or work y 

longing for peace and quiet 


re 


it we’ve always tried to help the : 
ir, because we understand the problem, 
id the anew™- _ ' •. 1 


In the 

busings travt„. wc me 

v ,f, found toe “swer; and unlike some 

airhnes well guarantee to provide it V • 

Amstctthut, A them,: 


We call it Qantas Business 
perfect way to travel and work with more 
room and comfort, or you can just sit 
and enjov a whole new standard of cornfortjfj- . 
service. And remember, you don’t have 
travelling on business. -' ,j 

imp alrlittpc talrA a eprtinn 



iiyouU Qantas Business Class, and we'll jfMfUfffte 
be more than one seat from the aisle, 

: be nro j a *9 un 8 e that some airlines wopld 

; proud to call First Class. • - . . 

husinwJrTu 16 s ^. ate ^ in the exclusive 

( and Drin -J l Ca °“ 1, Y°u have your own check-in, . • - . 

andfLJ 1 ■ h^ggage handling, complimbitary dririks . 0* 

i 4naifc M®cts l; ana a superior ■■■ !r , • j|f-i 


; Yes, you pay a little more for ■ . 
Qantas Business Class* but then you owe 1 
it to yourself. 





council7 meeting the, council 
■ should have a say in qhoice of ■ 

to take their place; And new leader. The frustration'boiling ) : . r . 
boys lan Sheerer and Aussie-' upiii die-ranks now raises 'the • ■■■.'■ 
; Malcolm are not going to! do . possibility that that Comment 5 ■ 

I much kicking against the traces- ' raay tum out to be prdphetic; - 
for a while. .. :*r v .^, . /And.if''in. addition, is 1 has . 

ithe Muiddoq. Party,; ishqen muttered aboiit in some Y "i' 
evolving ira .ovthi: momentum, ^ quartos for. several yatrenowi .. . 
56 skilfully haVe' the QtiJg- National was to adopt LaboUr’s. . 
leyitcs been butfla&ked and so; : three-y^rly .leadership review* 
powerfully. had tb# Muldoon; "h 81 P Jfcfi show It could be. r : J 
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The Year's Performance 

When wc announced the results for the first six months of the 
1980 year, which showed a 31% increase in sales and an 18% 
increase in profit after tax compared with the corresponding 
period of 1979, we felt it was appropriate to say that the outlook 
for the remainder of the year contained some uncertainties. As 
you can see from die Annual Report events justified that 
cautionary note. The second hold of the year proved very 
difficult, particularly in relation to our sales to the textile 
industry. 

Over the full year Group sales were $178.3 million. While 
this was a 20% increase in value over the previous year, it 
represented no real increase in sales volume. The effect of 
inflation was felt not only in the increased operating costs of our 
manufacturing groups, but also in substantial increases in the 
price of raw materials, particularly fromoveraeas. Despite these 
difficulties, we were able to contain increases in the level and 
value of stocks most effectively. 

The Group profit before tax and extraordinary items was 
$11.6 million compared with $13.5 million in 1979, a reduction 
of $ 1.9 million. However, the benefits of increased exports were 
reflected in a reduction in income tax expense of $1.2 million. 
Net profit available to ICI New Zealand, including dividend 
income from associated companies, was $6.9 million. This was 
$400,000 less than 1979. 

One of the key factors in the result was the decline in 
profitability of Fibre makers during the second half of the year. 
We commented at the half year that the Government’s an¬ 
nouncement in February of revised levels of protection for the 
textile industry would have a serious effect on our fibres 
business. This certainly proved to be the Case. The decline in 
sales volume and prices resulted in a net loss of $325,000 by 
Fibremakers New Zealand Ltd for the year. 

The Board recognised the seriousness of the Government 
decision on textiles at the time it was announced. Immediate- 
representations were made for reconsideration of the decision 
to remove both licence and duty from synthetic yarns. We 
sought repeatedly to have a similar form of protection afforded 
to Fibremakers as that given to the rest of the textile industry, 
namely a moderate tariff supported by import licensing subject 
to the "manifestly excessive" criterion. Despite our every ef¬ 
fort, wc were unable to secure a reversal of the decision. 

During the year it was necessary to close three plants, 
Dominion Yams & Fabrics in Christchurch, the Yarn 
Processing Division in Wdlington, and the extrusion factory at 
Shannon. The costs associated with these closures account 
substantially for the extraordinary loss in the consolidated 
accounts of $130,000. 

As circumstances now stand, we. cannot look with any cer¬ 
tainty on the future for synthetic fibre manufacture but I would 
like to pay a tribute to everyone at Fibremakers for the sterling 
efforts which they have made to overcome the difficulties of the * 
last twelve months. 

During the year, one of the most encouraging performances 
was in exports which almost doubled in value compared with 
1979. We achieved increased sales of agricultural chemicals, 
animal remedies, feed supplements, industrial explosives, PVC 
pipes, and paints to markets in South East Asia, Europe, 
Australia and the Pacific Islands. In addiu'on to direct exports, 
our sales of. intermediate products to the major exporting, 
industries, meat, wool, dairy products and foresty also, in¬ 
creased substantially making a further indirect contribution to 
the country’s export earnings. 

Perhaps the outstanding success in both exports and home 
sales was the launching by ICI Tasman of the new combined 
vaccine/drench, 'Nilvax 5'. This product, developed by ICI 
Tasman in its own laboratories, was enthusiastically received 
by farmers both in New Zealand and Australia. It was one of the 
contributions to ICI Tasman's excellent performance for 1980. 
The profit for the year was a most sadsfying reward for all the 
efforts that have been put into that company. It represents a 
four-fold improvement since 1977, the first full year of into- 
■ grated operation after wc acquired Tasman Vaccine Labora¬ 
tories. 

! During the year Petralgas Chemicals Ltd, the joint venture 
; between Petrocorp and Alberta Gas, announced details of their 
: P lans ^ manufacture of methaqol from Maui gas. The ICI 

. process Eot methanol manufacture was chosen by die consor- 
;, tium. As the present distributor of chemical methanol in New 


Zealand was a substantial investment in equipment and expe¬ 
rience in the market, we arc negotiating a distribution contract 
for methanol covering New Zealand and Australia. 

The other major development in the petrochemical field 
during the year was the decision to go ahead with the project for 
converting natural gas to petrol using the Mobil process. The 
ICI methanol process was also chosen for this project which is 
expected to come on stream later in the decade. 

Fixed and Working Capital 

After a thorough investigation of current values by independent 
advisers, the Board has formally revalued land and buildings 
throughout the Group as at 30 September. The increase in 
valuation was $9,235 million and this amount has been carried 
to Revaluation Reserve. At the same time the Board reviewed 
the Parent Company's investments in subsidiaries. These 
values were adjusted to reflect the increased net asset backing 
that has resulted from the revaluation of land and buildings in 
the subsidiary companies. 



Mr E W N Jackson, Chairman and Managing Director 


The Board considers that the restatement of reserves arising 
from the revaluation reflects more appropriately the current 
value of the assets employed. 

As already mentioned, tight control was maintained on 
working capital during the year. The result was that the ratio of 
working capital to sales fell to 25.3% compared with 28.1% in 
1979. 

Expenditure on fixed assets was $5,1 million compared with 
$4.0 million in 1979. In particular we increased the capacity of 
the Christchurch resin plant by 50% to cope with the growing 
demand. A new 2,500 square metre store was commissioned at 
Hornby during the year. This will improve our service to South 
Island customers for a .wide range of products. Work also 
commenced on new manufacturing capacity) for ’Molanite’ 
slurry explosives at the Waitawa site. 

In addition to these new investments we maintained our 
policy of modernising or replacing existing plant as appropriate 
to help the drive towards improved productivity. As the graph 
on page 8 of the Annual Report shows, value added has risen 


inflation rate of about 17% p.a., a simple comparison of sales 
value from period to period may he misleading. Furthermore, 
at this time lust year the chunges in textile tariffs had not been 
announced so that the impact on our fibres business was not 
evident. 

The demand lor agricultural products, particularly from ICI 
Tasman, has remained strong and Dulux has enjoyed good sales 
in the important spring trading period. However, some of the 
other sectors of our business have continued to reflect the 
downturn which became evident in the second half of 1980.The 
introduction of a mini budget by the Government in December 
can be seen as recognition of the underlying weakness in 
consumer demand. As we commented at last year’s meeting, 
Government actions to stimulate the economy have an im¬ 
portant bearing on the level of business activity. The tightening 
of money supply during the last 12 months had a constraining 
influence and it is to be hoped that the tax concessions made in 
the mini budget together with other Government measures will 
provide the right stimulus to business in 1981. 

The Company and Its employees 
We operate at thirty two different locations throughout New 
Zealand. This wide spread of physical locations means that the 
Company, and its workforce, arc members of local communi¬ 
ties throughout the country. Wcarc fully conscious of the social 
responsibility which we carry and endeavour to conduct our 
operations with full consideration of the environment and with 
recognised community standards. As members of local com¬ 
munities wc also aim to pluy our part in assisting in local social 
and welfare projects. 

Of particular concern to us is safety and occupational health. 
Over three decades we have worked at improving safety stan¬ 
dards, eliminating potential hazards and training people in safe 
working practices. 1980 saw it slight fall away from the excellent 
safety performance achieved in 1979. liven so the frequency of 
our “lost time” injuries of 15 lor every one million man hours 
worked compares well with llie last published average for 
New Zealand employers i il’6H per million. We aim torcducclhc 
figure again in 1981 to below 111 per million as in 1979. 

Board of Directors 

During die year several changes occurred in the menthershipof 
the Board. As 1 mentioned at the previous A.li.M., Mr R.H. 
Brann resigned from the Hoard in December 1979 to take up UK 
position of Stale Manager, New South Wales, with K.I «* us ’ 
India Ltd. 

In January Mr S.D. Met 'roue, on his return from a threey“ r 
secondment in the U.K. as mt Assistant Treasurer of Impo |aI 
Chemical Industries Ltd, was appointed to the Board. 

In Mu all Sir David /.culler, Lilli, retired from the P 05 ^ 
of Chairman and Managing Director of ICI Australia Ltd. 
the same time he retired from our Uoard. 

In May Mr T. Silverson, nn Executive DircetOTofl® 
Australia Ltd, was appointed to fill the vacancy created by 
David Zeidler’s resignation. 

In December Mr T.M. Williamson, accepted an jn v 1^ 
to join the Board. Mr Williamson had a long and distlngiu •• 
career with the A.N.Z. Bank, both at home in New Zealand 
in the U.K, and Australia. We look forward to a rewiw 
association. 

Finally, I would like to advise you that Mr C.B. 

OBE, who has been with the Company over forty years 
been an Executive Director since 6 February 1961, ^ 
to retire later this year. The contribution he has made hs*. 
immense. Those who have had the pleasure 
alongside him know the energy and devotion he has 
Work and to the Company at all times. I take this 


five years is over 30%, which is a fine achievement in a period ™ j- , 


of low economic growth and high inflation. 


Current Outlook 


Economics 


The last great tax seminar — better late etc 


Since the beginning of our current year, the climate of 
business has remained uncertain. Total Group sales forthe first 
quarter were 5% ahead of the corresponding period last year. 
However, it would be unwise to draw .too many conclusions 
. , from *uch a comparison because Of the changes which have 
ocoirred over die 12 months.' With an underlying annual 



Economics Correspondent 

TAX reform is gaining election 
year momentum. The message 
from the electorates is clear. Do 
something about taxation or 
else. Already there are indica¬ 
tions that rax avoidance and 
evasion is becoming respecta¬ 
ble for rich and poor alike. 

Before electioneering gets 
seriously under way, the big¬ 
wigs of the Employers’, Man¬ 
ufacturers’ and Retailers' 
Federations along with Fede¬ 
rated Farmers, thr. GLbKuSHS 
of Commerce and the Planning 
Council hope to fuel the 
public’s fire for rax reform with 
a taxation seminar held at 
Trillo’s in Auckland tomorrow. 

The seminar is deliberately 
limited to debate about making 
i shift in the rax structure from 
mainly taxing income to a tax 
on expenditure. 


THIS article backgrounds Issues to be discussed at a tax¬ 
ation seminar to be held this week In Auckland, sponsored 
by the Employers', Manufacturers' and Retailers' Federa¬ 
tions. Next week the economics correspondent will ex¬ 
amine the outcome of the seminar, summarising the papers 
given. 





ICI New Zealand 



Don Brash... expenditure tax 

About 250 people from 
around the country have been 
invited to attend. With this 
number, there should be a 
representative sample of ar¬ 
guments on the subject or tax¬ 
ing expenditure, though opin¬ 
ion is weighted towards estab¬ 
lishment groups and groups 
with specific interests. 

The keynote address is by 
Lew Ross, known for his 
dwirmanship of the Ross 
Taxation Review Committee, 
which met as long ago ns 1967 to 
re-design our tax structure. 

Odier speakers include 
National's East Coast Bays 
^ndidate, economist Don 
Brash, speaking about a direct 
expenditure tax, accountant 
Stannard discussing a 
wholesale sales tax and Na- 
ujmal MP Michael Cox ex- 
Ptojmg the virtues of a value- 
“ded tax. Frank Holmes, of 
“* Planning Council, ischair- 
,ra *nafthe seminar. 

Despite political attempts to 
out the tax reform issue, it 
JW'viU n 0 t gp away. Exactly 
years ago, NBR ran a 9e- ' 
°f.articles on tax reform, 

I our readers’ interest 

* .« toe issue. 

Early in 1978, branches of 
■ ."“for political parties were 
v .e m p ass i n g remits sup- 
el 1 " 8 reform. The Labour 
aarf IS* 11 * considerable time 
publicising a. tax 

«form package. • ‘ 

MuSHt ^ ime Mai*ter Rob 
f, Muldoon let the wind out of.the 

^X^.saflsbeforethe 1978 
ito?? 11 ' aimply lowered 
Budget. And 
plifv£2 C rif P^tence. of sim- 
JL 8 Structure by 
H *9nUmber of steps in' v 

lar^^^^tofive 
Seeds of 

[worm in hi*,l978 
“nmith 8pec|ii i*. 


But the Prime Minister did 
not look after his rax reform 
garden after winning again in 
1978. As inflation continued to 
erode the tax base, any benefits 
gained by worthy taxpayers 
have since wilted away. 

Tax measures in subsequent 
budgets and mini-budgets have 
been mere fiddles, made pos¬ 
sible by the large degree of 
fiscal drag (which means as 
incomes rise, rax rates rise fas¬ 
ter, dragging away ever larger 
bites) built into the income tax 
scale. 

The main trouble with the 
tax system is that taxes arc too 
high on additional earnings. 
Taxpayers need earn only 
$22,000 a year before addi¬ 
tional earnings are taxed at 60 
per cent. 

For most household heads, 
additional income is taxed at 
least 45 per cent. Naturally, 
there is great advantage to be 
had by finding ways of earning 
additional income that docs not 
incur such high rax. 

All sorts of novel ideas for 
avoiding tax have been tried by 
enterprising taxpayers. It is 
common to get a company car 
ora low-in teresi loan instead of 
salary. 

Professionals are dealing in¬ 
creasingly in barter - an 
economist happily lakes a case 
of wine instead of pay for a 
day's work. And an Auckland 
company, Lemmingron Hold¬ 
ings, helps high income- 
eamers make tax savings by 
transforming them into ex¬ 
porters eligible for export in¬ 
centives. 

Another trouble with the tax 
system is that capital and 
earned income are treated in 
opposite ways — income is 
taxed and capital is not. Since 
there is great advantage to be 
had in capital gains, businesses 
are increasingly organising to 
earn capital gains rather than 
taxable profits. 


(and/or companies) directly 
for any consumption spending 
during the rax year. 

Indirect expenditure taxes 
ore assessed on actual goods and 
services. These taxes are passed 
oh in prices so that they arc, in 
the end, paid Indirectly by 
individuals. 

The idea of a direct tax levied 
on personal expenditure has 
received much publicity over 
the last few years. 

An expenditure tax is as¬ 
sessed on the value of a 
household's total receipts dur¬ 
ing the year less any increase in 
net worth. A tax return would 
include a statement at the 
beginning and end of the year of 



Lew Robb 
committee, 


ohatred 1,987 


Proponents of a shift away 
from mainly taxing ,income to 
taxation.of expenditure, argue 
that such a reform . would be 
mote equitable, would Have a 
more fleutr aleffcct on business 
.oraanisadorii' t^iild still yield 
■sufficient' • • for’- government 
Spending purpose* and . if 
properly .designed* be. 

easferto adhtiflfotrate than the 
increasingly; complex income 
tax structure/, 


net worth, together with infor¬ 
mation about how much in¬ 
come the taxpayer earned. 

A direct expenditure tax 
could cither replace the existing 
income tax completely, or re¬ 
place it in particular income 
brackets or supplement the in¬ 
come tax base, say by taxing 
those with high incomes. 

High income-earners might 
also be assessed a wealth tax. 

Indirect expenditure taxes 

could be assessed on a number 

of different bases, including the 
wholesale level of distribution, 
at the rerail level or on the value 
added at each level of output. 

A value added ux (VAT) is 
imposed on the added value 
imparted to commodities and 
services at all economic stages 
of production and distribution 
up to and including the final 
sale. 

In practice, the tax is usually 
seen as a tax on consumption, 
but it can also be used as a 


profits rax on business. 

Exports are exempt from 
VAT because they are not fin¬ 
ally consumed in die country of 
origin. This allows exporters to 
price their goods competitively 
tor overseas sale. Imports are 
subject to VAT because they 
represent a stage of production. 

This places them on the same 
footing as locally produced 
goods. 

Because an item incurs the 
audeu Value lux irrespec¬ 
tive of the firm’s organisation, 
the rax keeps to a minimum 
change in competitive power. 
Its effect on outpur is likely to 
be neutral. Another advantage 
is that it encourages expons and 
discourages imports. 

Two simple indirect expen¬ 
diture taxes arc wholesale taxes 
and retail turnover taxes. In 
both cases, the ibx could be set 
at one rate and would simply be 
added to cither the wholesale or 
retail stage of production for all 


goods and services. 

If the tax was imposed at a 
flat rate at the retail level, it 
would not create any distor¬ 
tions in the market-place set¬ 
ting of relative prices for dif¬ 
ferent goods and services. 

This is less true of a tax as¬ 
sessed at the wholesale level, 
since retailers would have some 
discretion about how much of 
the tax to add on to the final 
price (and hnw «"ich of the tax 
to absorb) which could have an 
influence on relative prices of 
goods, and, in turn, on the 
profits of the retailers. 

In the past, retail taxes have 
been seen to be less suitable 
than wholesale taxes because of 
the added administration in¬ 
volved in the larger number of 
retail establishments. 

Now, with modern business 
machines, it is easy to calculate 
the tax at the point of sale, 
especially if all goods are taxa¬ 
ble. 


It's time to do 
something about 
his retirement 
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O’Brien on business 


O’Brien on business 


There may be a reason for market movements, but 


don’t ask for ‘rationality’ 


THE Securities Commission is 
falling into the trap of believing 
that there is a rational 
“scientific" explanation for all 
aspects of human behaviour. 

That appears to be the thrust 
of the address which its revered 
chairman, Colin Patterson, 
gave to the 1981 summer school 
of the Accountants* Society at 
Lincoln College on February 
12 . 

(We decided to use 
"revered" because a passage in 
Patterson’s address reads: "I 
have been called a watchdog, a 
busybody, a chauvinist, and 
that by a university professor 
who must be taken to know that 
the word denotes an excessively 
demonstrative patriot - which 
I admit and declare ~ a bloody 
nuisance, and much else be¬ 
sides’ 1 .) 


serve Bank’s index of leading 
shares sold in 1977 at 57 per 
cent of "the value attributed in 
their accounts to their net as¬ 
sets”. 


PETER V O’BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


In 1980a similar comparison 

showed that the market capi¬ 
talisation of these companies 
was 78 per cent of shareholders 
funds. 

"Even so, the picture which 
these figures presents is to me 
profoundly disturbing. It 
seems iu m£ SiSC sta & 
market values of equity secu¬ 
rities are substantially less than 
the amount of the corporate 
investments attributable to 
them, then something must be 
very wrong with the policies 
that control and influence in- 


know of any, I will be glad to 
have references to it.” 

Patterson went on to say that 
the New Zealand Planning 
Council did not refer to the 


vestments. 


Part of Patterson’s address 
dealt with the activities of the 
sharemarket, and the fact thar 
the 60 companies on the Rc- 


“This is a complex matter. 
Wc need to study it, analyse the 
reasons for it, and consider the 
effects of it. So far as I am 
aware, no such work has been 
done in New Zealand. If you 


matter in its recent report on 
Investment Issues, and that he 
had asked the council to join 
with ihe Securities Commis¬ 
sion in a joint consideration of 
the problem. 

We will probably receive the 
results of that "consideration” 
when it is completed by the two 
bodies. 

NBR has no inhibitions 
about offering a few sugges¬ 
tions to the high powered 
members of the commission 
and the council, before they get 
down to a scientific analysis, 
complete with economists, ac¬ 
countants, professors and ex¬ 


professors of this and that, 
seconded public servants, and 
the rest of the people that mukc 
up New Zealand quangos. 

The first point is that a 
sharemarket (and that is merely 
the total of investments in. all 
the companies which the com¬ 
mission examined, plus the rest 
of the listed companies) cannot 
be analysed solely in terms of 
logical decisions made on the 
basis of a rational approach by 
rational people. 

The market has shown on 
many occasions that decisions 
are made illogically on the basis 
of an irrational approach by 
people whose conduct is any¬ 
thing but rational. 

In this context, we can define 
"irrational” as behaviour which 
is motivated by emotional 


r 
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reactions, including fear, greed, 
panic, acting as part of u mob, 
hope, and other factors in¬ 
fluencing investment outside 
the normal financial and econ¬ 
omic analysis of the company's 
present performance and 
projections into (he future. 

That definition nuy ofleiul 
psychologists, who could claim 
that some of the words in the 
previous sentence include 
aspects of rational behaviour, 
but for the purpose of this dis¬ 
cussion it is sufficient. 

An example ot “irraintiw!" 
as defined here can he seen in 
the market’s reaction to a min¬ 
ing float. 

Bridgcvale Mining came to 
market late last year with an 
issue of 50-ccnt shares. ‘Hie 
company has some income, and 
some promising mineral pros¬ 
pects, and it may well have an 
excellent future. 


lo bc "illogical” OB vejfrij 
counts, although a decagj 
buy something oa thegfo^i 
that it will immediately J 

predate in value due wsaj 

has elements of thclogxdku 
The second point, vrhidiii' 
Securities Commissionapptf 
to have overlooked, is ^ 
complex. : 

Patterson's addreu refe! 
current market capiiali®, 
of the 60 companies to 4 1 
amount of historical m; 
mem in assets, recorded nr* 
lh»; Historical accounting at 
vcnlion. , 

In other words, he wanes' 
know why shares sell at h 
than ihcir net asset bsckioL ! 

Til., "ri'iicnni" nr a oi 


Few professional market 
operators or observers would 
be surprised at the fact that the 
total market capitalisation of 60 
companies in January 1980 
was less than their global net 
asset backing. 

The economic outlook for 
the whole of 1980 was dull 
(proved by the events of that 
year), although not as bad as die 
outlook in 1977, inflation was 
still high and there was excess 
capacity in the economy. 


do with such a decision, as does 
the converse; a premium over 
the cost of past investments. 




The problem is that formal 
analysis of those prospects, and 
future profitability, is still 
based on guesswork (ulthougli 
that is no reflection oil the 
company, whose prospectus set 
out the knuwn facts nnJ told 
potential subscribers that they 
were apply ing lor scairit ies in :i 
speculative venture). 


We all know what happened. 
The shares sold at $1.65 on 
listing, although they have 
since declined to the $1.00 to 
$1.05 range. 

“Scientific” analysis nf the 
reasons for this phenomenon 
will be sterile, unless it manages 
to measure speculation, why 
the issue was heavily uver- 
scrihcd and application sealed 
down, the motivation of 
“stags”, the desire of people i«* 
buy a share ut more than three 
times the issue price, uml (in 
some cases) the nature of 
straighioui human greetl. 

So much lor behaviour 
which is “irrational" mu! lends 
to decisions which could he said 


The "reasons" are u we' 
as the nature of the companki: 
But one important element 
investment decision may hr 
been omitted from the sunr' 

Anyone who in mo i 
equities on the basis of hkr 
is, to bc blunt, a fool. Eqi; 
investment should be, c 
usually is, made on the tuier 
the future. The invent! i 
looking for a return ends: 
vestment, whether by ran 
income or capital gain, acd; 
'‘return” on investment mi 
now can come only in d»L 
tu re. 

It is stupid to invest it; 
company which paid a 
cent dividend last year, bu- 
dividend cover of 5 or 6,id!: 
high earnings yield (the® 
pineal of the pritt/eanq 
multiple) if information ta» 
in the market asa whole,ad 
in individual investors, sb.- 
ihat the company will nuk 
loss this year, pass its divide 
an«J possibly go into revflu 
ship. 

The switcli-around in 
company's lortuncs ot » 
magnitude may seem hi* 0 
but the market is maWI^ 
assessments every day, duU 
ing only in degree fo» p 
example given. 


The reference to "excess 
capacity" can be equated with 
Patterson’s suggestion that "we 
are under-utilising our assets". 
Of course we have been 
under-util is ing our as sets, but it 
j$ not for want of trying. 

Under-utilisation of assets is 
what recession is all about, 
leading to lower production, 
staff layoffs (look at the growth 
of unemployment from 1977 to 
1980 and throughout the latter 
year), and compounded by an 
adverse balance of payments. 

Patterson says chat if wc arc 
under-utilising our assets, “it 
would be natural to expect a 
discounting below cost of past 
investments". 


There can be little quarrel 
with that view, but the “past 
investments” are, to some ex¬ 
tent, irrelevant. 

The market is Looking at 
what the company will cam, 
this year, next year and possibly 
the year after. 


There are many companies 
whose share price has ap¬ 
preciated beyond net asset 
lucking, although few of them 
arc in the 60s on the Reserve 
Bank's index. They tend to be 
smaller groups, with special 
operations, driving man¬ 
agement, and a growing market 
share for their products. 

Even the takeover merchant 
is wary of high asset backing, 
relative to share price, because 
he knows that those “past in¬ 
vestments" need careful ex¬ 
amination. 

The assets in a company may 
prove to be worth less than their 
historical cost on realisation. 
To that extent, current cost 
accounting, which is based on 
replacement cost, can be a 
nonsense, if historical cost will 
not be realised on sale. - 

Then we come to the third 
point which affects company 
ratings on the sharemarket, and 
again it has an intangible 
element, which is difficult to 
express in quantifiable terms. 

Anyone of reasonable intel¬ 
ligence can bc taught the prin¬ 
ciples of law, accounting busi¬ 
ness management, personnel 
matters, engineering, market 
research and marketing, rugby, 
playing a musical instrument, 
writing, painting, or any other 
section of human endeavour. 





you can get the same intangible 
result, whether in decision- 
making, people management, 
advertising a product, nuking a 


Colin Patterson... over-emph- 
B8l8inQ the "scientific" 


and you chink, that is good, it is 
technically competent, and 
shows skill. Then you hear 
Menuhin, and you say, this is 
genius”. 

For “genius’* substitute 
"flair”, “art", "drive", 
"imagination", and so on. 

When applied to companies, 


sudden investment when others 
would sit around for more in¬ 
formation, and product in¬ 
novation. 

We all know people in the 
private and public sectors who 
seem incapable of making a 
decision, although they arc in¬ 
telligent and can absorb and 
analyse all the relevant infor¬ 
mation. 

Some of those people are 
sitting in companies which the 
sharemarket has discounted 
below the level of last invest¬ 
ment. 

Finally, and it is meant as a 
compliment, it comes down to 
the same difference which 
distinguishes Patterson's 
speeches and writings from 
those of others with similar 
intelligence and experience, 
whose speeches and writings 
are dull, boring, and destined 
for the scrap heap of verbiage. 


Suit-makers go against 
tide of retrenchment 


by Allan Parker 


If it is satisfied that the 
earnings will bc insufficient to 
allow for financial growth, 
higher dividend payments, and 
capital appreciation of the 
shares (an indirect effect) it will 
mark down the price to a level 
commensurate with those 
earnings. 


But the "performance" of 
those skills shows a marked 
difference among people, 
even among those who have 
studied the skills to the same 
level and are “performing” 
under the same conditions. 


The fact that the results will 
be a discounting below the cost 
of past investments has little lo 


In the 1960s 1 heard an ex¬ 
pression which was said to have 
as much application to finance 
as to music: 


ANOTHER sign of confidence 
from the clothing industry: 
Wellington-based Rembrandt 
Suits - part of the Alliance 
group - is installing $200,000 
worth of new equipment in its 
Nacnac factory. 

The company, according to 
managing director Paul Vch- 
man, has shown its "faith in the 
future” with the decision to 
invest heavily in an industry 
sector still facing major hurdles 
in its path to recovery. 


"You hear a violinist play 


The $200,000 - “enough to 
buy out most New Zealand 
clothing companies" - has 


been spent on seven new 
pressing machines which the 
company says are the most 
modern in Australasia. 

The company will employ 18 
new staff — an encouraging sign 
in Hn industry more noted for 
retrenchment than growth in 
recent times. 

Veltman said: "Wc believe in 
the future of the industry. It 
may have been a tashiun, but 
streaking won’t last; we'IJ be 
making clothes for a long time 
yet." 

Veltman backs up those 
words with current export 
figures of $500,000 a year, new 
jobs and heavy plant invest¬ 
ment. 


Winstone share plunge 


highlights need for quicker ‘get-togethers* 


stwdE 

New 


Tills New /cultiiui share- 
market is either resilient, tu it 
over-reacts to bad news. 

When the combined news of 
Winsione’s financial problems 
and the possibility of a foot and 
mouth disease outbreak hit the 
market on Thursday, February 
12, the result was an inevitable 
plunge. 

That was understandable, 
particularly when considered 
on the basis of the disease scare 
alone. If this country ever has a 
confirmed case of the disease, 
we will see a slump worse than 
anything experienced in the 
past. 

The Winstone case is in a 
different category. The 
company’s problems are based 
on the pulp mill at Karioi, and 
the state of the pulp market in 
the Korean partner’s home 
country. 

. But the delay in issuing a 
statement compounded the 
market’s reaction. 

Last week, the outgoing 
president of the New Zealand 


reviewed the state of 
market activity in 
Zealand. 

It included the comment that 
me brokers, companies and 
jmancial press have created 


Slock Exchange Assoa^-, 

Michael Uay,orAucU«g' 

a press emitercncc in J press nave created an 

ion ihui he had ' information flow essential to 

company after ntclcvi^ the operation of a free and in- 

bruiukost, and 

1 fa in on the following^ ' JJjJjP* they have, but for 
■ . several hours there was no free 


and informed market” in 
Winstone shares. It seems 
amazing to the outsider (and lo 
many Winstone shareholders) 
that a gun board of directors, 
meeting at 8am, took so long to 
issue a statement. 


assessment of 
current financial 


directors appareni 
8pm). 

Thai s»“J en ‘ F 
when the trading be ... 


When the statement came, it 
highlighted the problem at 
Karioi, but said little else on 
which the market could base a 


the Exchange floors 


call. The market 
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reasonable 
Winstonc’s 
state. 

That was confirmed at the 
press conference last week 
when the brokers present were 
asked whether the statement 
added anything to their know¬ 
ledge of Winstone, apart from 
isolating the Karioi difficulties. 

They said it did not, and, 
since they were speaking as 
professionals in the market, one 
is left wondering what the 
Winstone shareholders made of 
it all. 

Various arguments can be 
presented for and against sus¬ 
pending trading in Winstone 
at 10am, or for telling the 
company that trading would be 
suspended if the statement was 
not forthcoming. Some of them 
obviously contain an element of 
hindsight, but die incident 
suggests that the relationship 
between the exchange and f 
companies needs examination. 

The incident also raises the 
question of company respon¬ 
sibility tp shareholders and to 
die market. 

That is also debatable, given, 
the difficulty in drafting state¬ 
ments when official discus- 


to 

of 


the 

the 


solution, according 
market’s assessment 
company’s affairs. 

Wattic came to the market 
with a specified preference is¬ 
sue [n the midst of all this 
confusion. The rate of 16 per 
cent is in line with what the 
marker expects these days from 
such an investment, although 
$13.4 million is a substantial 
sum. 

The share held up reasonably 
well, but there is an interesting 
sideline to this, as some ob¬ 
servers pointed out. 

Goodman Group is jn line to 
pay up more than $2.5 million if 
it takes up its proportion of the 
one-for-seven issue. 

The wags are suggesting that 
Goodman could finance this by 
having an issue of its own, in 
which case Wattie would have 
to take up its proportion, based 
on its share of Goodman’s- 
capital. \i 

So the capital-raising 
becomes circular, with one 
company issuing shares to fin¬ 
ance its proportion of another 
company’s issue, 

While that is unlikely in the 
present case,' it hij^ilights the 
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New, 

profitable, 
energy-saving 
products from 
Australia 


LL-J 


These new, specialised, energy-saving 
products are the result of Australian 
technological research and a ffair for 
innovation. The manufacturers of the 
products below are interested in expansion 
through manufacture-under-llcence or 
agency arrangements in New Zealand. Full 
Information is available from the Australian 
Trade Commissioners to genuinely 
Interested enquirers. 



MOTORCYCLE SIDECAR 

A useful sidecar that makes the most of fuel- 
economising motorcycles. Quickly and 
easily attached to any motorcycle, It Is ideal 
as a light utility farm vehicle; a courier and 
delivery service vehicle; service transport for 
plumbers, electricians, painters and other 
tradesmen; an economical family unit when 
fitted with a seat. The box Is complete with 
mudguard, driving lights, tonneau cover clips 
and seat coupling. The company also 
manufactures a light trailer for towing behind 
a motorcycle. Full details are available. 


LL^J 
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SEWAGE PLANT POR SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 

The ideal sewage plant lor small or isolated 
communities, caravan parks and ski resorts, 
construction camps and shopping centres, 
residential developments, holiday resorts and 
institutions. Installation is quick and easy, 
and the plant purifies sewage to a degree 
permissable for discharge into stormwater 
drains and local watercourses, or tor disposal 
by irrigation. There are no by-products to 
dispose of, and running costs are kept low 
with minimum power consumption. The 
company seeks a local agency arrangement. 

EFFICIENT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL FOR 
POULTRY BREEDING 



A totally accurate and efficient system of 
solid state electronic control circuits to 
Improve the temperature control In 
incubators. The temperature is held to within 
one-tenth of a degree of the optimum 
setting, and wilt switch on and oft as often as 
every ten seconds to maintain a constant 
temperature. The controls can be installed 
simply in moat existing Incubator units. The 
manufacturer is looking for a local agent. 



run 
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ARTIFICIAL GRASS 

feasy-care synthetic grass carpeting takes al I : 
the back-breaking work out of lawns. It of 
course needs no mowing, rolling, sweeping, 
levelling dr watering ana has excellent 
traction and drainage. Ideal for all sorts of 
sporting venues, and being less expensive 
than concrete, provides an attractive surface , 
araurtd pools; patios and sundeqks. 

—p— Synthetic turf can be laid river 4 firm, stable, .,..., 
(jjnU smooth surface. A local a^ent is rpqulred. 
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Rescuing professionals from poor practic 


^es 


RESCUE has arrived for 
medical men and dentists who 
wonder why they have a back¬ 
log of patients at the end of the 
day, and who may work in 
cluttered consulting rooms. 

Practice Management has all 
the secrets needed to keep on 
top of paperwork, accounts, 
and timetables, while the 
practitioners apply their 


professional skills to patients’ 
needs. 

The book is designed to help 
medical, dental and veterinary 
practitioners, according to the 
authors. Felicity Baverstock 
and Donald Eve, ewo Aus¬ 
tralians with experience in 
business consultations with 
professional people, and 
similar activities (including, 
according to the dustjacket, 


being “married to a successful 
veterinary surgeon"). 

The authors say the subject 
matter is also applicable in pa¬ 
ramedical and other profes- 
. sional private practice, and 
should be equally useful in 
those areas. 

The book refers to “practice 
management" as a concept 
distinct from the professional' 
activities of the practitioner. A 


Mount Cook still pushing new skifield 


THE Mount Cook Group has 
surprised the tourist industry 
by firmly restating its com¬ 
mitment to have its new Rastus 
Burn skifield in the Remarka¬ 
ble s built and operating by 
1984. 

Mount Cook has been 
dogged at every turn by envi¬ 
ronmental and town planning 
problems since the $3,000,000 
skifield was first proposed in 
1973. 

The company has seen its 
environmental opponents 
knocked back on appeals in the 
courts, but steeply rising costs 
have raised doubts in the ski 
industry that Mount Cook can 
afford its venture. / 

“Definitely not shelved, and 
we have no intention of drop¬ 
ping it,” Mount Cook opera¬ 
tions manager Bob Forward 
said. 

But while, Forward was 
talking last year of beingable to 
finance the Rastus Burn 
development internally, he has 
indicated that only the cost of 


the road and buildings 
($ 1 , 000 , 000 ) will be entirely . 
met by the company. Up to 70 
per cent of the cost of the ski 
lifts will be financed by the 
supplier, which will probably 
be the giant Austrian lift com¬ 
pany, Doppelmeyer. 

With a scheduled opening 
date of 1984, the huge task of 
building the access road will 
take place in the summers of 
1982 and 1983, and buildings 
and the first chairlift should be 
installed in 1984. 

Mount Couk is still fighting 
its environmental battles. The 
next hurdle is to satisfy the 
Otago Catchment Board of the 
standard of sewage effluent 
from the skifield. 

Forward said the board de¬ 
clined permission to discharge 
treated effluent from the 
elaborate sewage treatment 
plant on the skifield because it 
was not satisfied with its purity. 
That decision is being appealed 
to the Town and Country 
Planning Tribunal. 


Acknowledging that 

developing Coronet may have 
taken a back scat in favour of 
financing Rastus Burn, For¬ 
ward listed several major im¬ 
provements to the country's 
best-known skifield that will 
greet skiers this year: 

■A new 1050 an hour 
capacity T-bar lift to replace 
the Rocky Gullylift; 

■A six metre by II metre 
extension to the skifield res¬ 
taurant; 

•Reduction of the walking 
Track's steep grade from the cor 
park; 

•Construction of a vehicle 
stopping off area at the field 
itself; 

•A fast-food stall on the field 
at Half Way Station; 

•Installation of a sophis¬ 
ticated electronic control unit 
ensuring at least 1200 persons 
an hour capacity for the treble 
chairlift. 



better term, or reference to 
another concept, could he that 
every professional practice, 
whether legal, medical ur 
whatever, is eventually a busi¬ 
ness. 

That may sound heresy to the 
old school of general medical 
practitioners and similar peo¬ 
ple, but, in fact, the pracrice is a 
method whereby self-em¬ 
ployed people earn income, 
irrespective of their concern or 
lack of concern with money and 
the other material aspects of 
life. 

Whether the concept is 
termed "practice man¬ 
agement” or "business", it is 
clear that efficient control of 
the paperwork, records, 
premises, and other non- 
professional matters will even¬ 
tually assist the application of 
the medical, dental, or other 
professional skills to the prob¬ 
lems of the patient or client. 


PACIFIC COMMEMORATIVES 

NUMISMATIC INVESTMENT NEWS 


All Prices 

FOR SALE (Delivery ex stock) N.Z. Currency 

1979 U.K. Proof Gold Sovereign (limit 1) $ 475 

1980 U.K. Proof Gold Sovereign $375 

1979 U.K. EF/Uncirculated Gold Sovereign 

$ 165 

1980 U.K. Proof Gold Half Sovereign (limit 1) 

1980 U.K. Proof 4 Coin Gold Set (2 only) 

$ 210 
$3950 

1981 Hong Kong Gold Proof “Year of the Cockerel” 

(delivery March, 1981) 0.47 troy ounce 

$ 948 

1978 Canadian Gold Proof (Vi troy ounce) Unity 

1979 Canadian Gold Proof (Vi troy ounce) Year Child 

1980 Canadian Gold Proof (Vi troy ounce) Eskimo 

$ 425 
$ 425‘ 

$ 400 

1935 N,Z. Waltangi Proof Set (U NC) (1 only) 

$8500 

WANTED TO BUY (in original mint condition and packaging) 
1980 U.K. Proof 4 Coin Gold Sets 

$3550 

1975 Hong Kong HK$1000 Gold Proof (Royal Visit) 

1976 Hong Kong HKS1000 Gold Proof (Dragon) 

1977 Hong Kong HK$1000Gold Proof (Snake) 

1978 Hong Kong HK$1000Go(d Proof (Horse) 

1979 Hong Kong HKS1000 Gold Proof (Goat) 

1980 Hong Kong HK$1000Gold Proof (Monkey) 

$1250 
$1250 
$ 750 
$ 800 
$ 655 
$ 850 

Write or Call — 


rMV/iriv ouivilvitlVIUKAT VES 

Head Office and Showroom ■ , ; . p a akv wra* i . .. 

6 th Floor,T&G Building. , . ; /i : V Tele^^ ' 

Queens Drive, Lower Hutt.., • . leiephone: Wellington694-612 


Baverstock ,nul live haw 
tackled this problem with sim¬ 
ple language, numerous charts 
and tables (we all know lime 
devoted the learned professions 
are to charts mid tables). 

There arc clear cxphm.itions 
of mutters which may Mini 
obvious, but which arc often 
cither overlooked or not fully 
tinders!nod bv people whose 
training has been geared to the 
application of particular skills, 
rather than the equally skilled 
activity of running an oil ire 
(and ail efficient “oftn-c” is an 
essential back-up to the ap¬ 
plication of the particular 
professional skill). 

In that context, the book 
could also be useful reading lor 
small legal practices. SiMi 
readers will know Ironi per¬ 
sonal experience the number of 
solicitors who work in a sham¬ 
bles, although they may 
produce first-class work when 
they find the appropriate 
papers and/or books. 

The patient, or client's, most 
frustrating experience is wail¬ 
ing fur long periods, smnoi inios 
hours, as die practitioner's 
timeiable gels further out of 
line as the day goes on. 

The authors have a small 
section which should be read bv 
every practitioner and tlieii 
receptionists, secretaries and 
other assistants: 

“The lollowing tips help 
keep the timetable running to 
schedule: 

• Blueing ail uppoimmcnl 
sheet mi the doctor's desk 
before a consulting session; 

• Having in readiness die 
case history cards and oilier 
relevant records before the 
consulting session starts; 

• Preparing the consulting 




room with adequate 
uieni; 

• Allowing ^ bet** 
patients fur the nurjeot^ 

nicmber whose rcspotBiban,; 

,s l " arran RC equipment ( 6 
medical treatment, less etc 
Between them thedocura. 
his i crept inn ist can fa*, 
scheme by which he cjd i, 
rescued from the patient^ 
consulting time runs net; 
mgly long and beyond thw 
ccptt.nl as necessary-perhip; 
disc reet knock un the door." 

There is also the tip fait 
receptionist can mncbech: 

i he praci it inner's assesmott 

time required fureonsultatK 
"an aide can make her r.: 
check on the doctor’s wort, 
lime per patient as he ofteuc. 
uni have given an accuratet 
t imuie himself". 0 h,hwife 
A brief discussion of ct 
putcrised practices, luodl: 
both accounting matters t 
medical records, is induL 
under “surgery business 
lure". 

1 he prime point is t 
Ci <st /benefii ratiu, as it be. 
computer installations, te: 
i- clear that die compute i. 
take ovei more and rowed: 

pi auiti>mcr's basic c 

iigcmcni wi »rk. and probabk. 

ii wiili greater eftkia 
provided i ilUO (garbage: 
garbage out) is avoided. 

The book has useful |).v 
l ies, of brail medical andf: 
ness icrins, including an 
in-Jaic definition of c 
“coinage, notes, credit c»l 
etc.” 


Practice Managemsnl: 
Felicity Baverstock r 
Donald Eve, Australia e 
New Zealand Book Of 
pany, NZ price. $ 14 . 95 . 
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YuurTodd Dealer hns 
all the lads your 
company needs lor an 
objective review of your 
current vehicles and n 
coM-bcncflt study of 
replacement 
alternatives. We invite 
you to contact 
your local Todd 
Dealer or write to: 

Fleet Sales Dept, 

Todd Motors Ltd, 
Private Bag, 

Porirua. 

Choose from the 
range that made 
the Todd Dealer 
Network No. I 
in the New 
Zealand car 
market in 1980. 



The Cars: Mitsubishi 

Mirage (3 or 5 door). 

I iincer HX, Celeste. 
Sigma (saloon or 
estate), Talbot 
Alpine (5 door), 
Chrysler Regal. 

The Light 

Commercials- 
Mitsubishi^ „ 

SS5&J. 

L200 utility 
chassis pr200w 
Snort pic W 
Canter 2 or 3 

tonne peUjfJL 
diesel truck- A 
Medtunm 
Heavy fP** 

AgrlcultiM 


Stock Exchange 
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FOR SALE 


Diskettes — single density. Assorted 
brands (IBM/CD/Accutrack/BASF) 

220 of mixed ages. 

Please contact: 

Lawerence Anderson Buddie 

Box 5346 

Dunedin. 


Collier Fletcher Real Estate MREINZ 

For all your office — warehouse — faotoiy — 
shops end investment needs 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT A CONSULTANCY 

SALES, LEASING. VALUATIONS 
Auckland 33*08, Walling Ion 733-638 
ChrlMehuioti TflWH, and IS afllcaa In Nmm Zh aland, 

Auatralla, Hong Kong and Singapore 


R, A. JARD 
STOCK AND SH 
Members of the Wallin 

. 9th Floor B.P.. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & 

| Customhouse Quay, 

Wellington, New Zealand : 

EN & CO. 

AREBROKERS 
gton Stock Exchange 

Telephone 736-MO 

Box 3394, CPO Wellington l 
Telex N.Z. 3567 

Cables: Portfolio, Wellington 

---i, - ;-—-- 



ANDERSON DIGITAL 
ELECTRONICS 

LEADERS IN 
QUALITY 


THE COMPUTER 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


Auckland 
M3-B32-> 
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Mining men fear big gamble is misunderstood j Seminars look ahead to changing trade patterns 


From Pago 1 

After meeting Birch, mining 
interests believe he favours 
provisions for Town and 
Country Planning Tribunal 
decisions on the right to mine. 

Mining interests point out 
the court has ruled in Stewart vs' 
the Grey County Council, in 
which a local landowner fought 
against the Kaneiri gold 
dredge, that the Mining Act 
holds precedence over the 
Planning Act. But the case was 
heard before the new Planning 
Act replaced the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1953. 

Explorers have reluctantly 
conceded to Birch that they 


would submit their protests to 
town and country planning 
hearings if the Government 
could ensure that the process 
was reduced to a single hearing, 
hopefully with only the im¬ 
mediately interested parties 
represented. 

They want to avoid the 
multiplicity of hearings that 
have bogged down so many 
projects in the past. 

They want hearings held 
before a disinterested party 
with a national outlook rather 
than by a locally interested 
body. 

A major concern of mining 
companies is their belief that 
the public doesn’t understand 
the high-risk nature of the 
mineral exploration business. 


They say the debate is being 
carried out in local body hear¬ 
ings and in the press with little 
reference to the national inte¬ 
rest and the benefits that a 
mineral find could bring and 
with scant regard to what they 
maintain are fundamental facts. 

They point to examples of 
what they complain is misin¬ 
formation in the reams of leaf¬ 
lets and posters flooding into 
the Coromandel. 

Environmentalists have 
roused emotions with questions 
like: “Do you want an open pit 
mine in your backyard? If not 
you’d better stop these pro¬ 
spectors before it's too late.” 

But the mining interests in¬ 
sist that only some prospects 


being looked at might lead to 
open-cast mines. Others are too 
deep and would have to be 
mined underground. In either 
case, any mine development is a 
long way in the future. 

Another environmentalist 
leaflet says: “Waihi, where 
Amax has already spent $1 
million and plans to spend S3 
million this year (merely on a 
prospecting licence) and ex¬ 
tracted $214 million worth of 
gold". Amax hasn’t extracted 
any gold from Waihi. But 
Mineral Resources Ltd,'some 
years ago was given Mines 
Department permission to do 
bulk sampling; it extracted the 
gold. 

The leaflet says also that an 
international corporation 


“wishes to displace 300 families 
from their homes at Waihi". 
The company referred to — 
Amoco Minerals — is [(Hiking at 
a scum of gold HOl) feet below 
ground above which there are 
300 houses. If Amoco mines 
this, it would almost certainly 
he underground. 

Waihi already Mauds above a 
honeycomb of underground 
mines. Further, Amoco might 
consider buying the 300 houses 
... a far cry from throwing 100 
families out of their homes. 

While the environmentlists 
give the impression the mining 
companies may turn the whole 
Coromandel Feu insula into a 
huge hole in the ground, min¬ 
ing companies want to empha¬ 
sise the high odds against 
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finding mines and the JiishiA I 
nature of exploration. | 

Finding a mine is only fa { 

I irst small stop, anditnuybeio - 
to 20 years before the fim! 
dollar of payback >v earned.Isi 
the interim, the prospect must i 

be puiterndrillcdtomapouuht! 

extent and grade of or, i fa! 
Ability study must be fox- 
followed by an evaluation^! 
marketing report, finance era ! 
be arranged, marketing m\ 
tracts signed, and enginetritj: 
and construction work done 

After the worthless ow 
burden is removed, exposiq 
the ore body, the first ore can hi 
concentrated and sold. 

Viv Fiirhcs, secretaij/- 
treasurer uf the Queenshnl 
Council of Resources and En¬ 
ergy, presented a minioj 
seminar in Brisbane last yea 
with international figures oc- r 
lining exploration costs andtk 
odds against finding one k 
mine. 

The Australian cxplorermn 
spend $20 million to find d 
prove a mine and loseihttai 
the ore body is too small c 
overcome other disadvanu^ 
such as distance from i work- 
force, smelter, or port. 

The Australian Mining In¬ 
dustry Council, relating '.it- 
nifieam mineral discoveries^ 
exploration costs, csiinutedfr. 
average cost of finding a&j 
proving a mine mhavcbcenj.* 
milium between 1961-62 
1**71-72. 

I u Australia,expluMtiond 
per discovery was $12 fflilfe'- 
in lw>7-72‘and $20 w # 
million fur a find conuiniu 
gross metal values over $$' 
million - a small ft 
equivalent u» 10 to 12tonne>»< 
Mount Isa lead orcopperor* 

Exploration cost per djj 
covery in Canada was $2^ 
lion in 1^4f»-50 anO 527 
in 1071 (a discovery is non 
mine). 

In42 years of cxnlontiwj: 

I960, Comiiico looked at 
properties; 78 of them f 
runted further cxpknj® 
(costing more than SlOW 
Seven of the original m 
prospects became 

111 From 1939 to I949,tfajj ; 
iictl States Goycr^: 

Strategic Minerals Dcjwg, 

Programme looked at 1W", l 


of tliem. Only one saw*" 
mine emerged, San 
Tltc remaining, 10.070 P** 
spccts were abandon^- . 

Amoco Minerals (N^) 
project manager 

points our that between 
and 1976, Australia® 
tion expenditure ca^ 
per square kilometre?^ 
pared wifh 
kilometre in 

Over that 

ploration expending 
country was less 
lion. But the,av«WS. 
tional cost of an ec ^JJjV#s« 
covery is j&jjgfi, 

NBR March 24.1989);,.^ 

Over the 
areas directly 
fcaed by; intnmsYyjg^' 
Ze»l«nd agg&fjgjiii 


by Warren Berryman 


TRADITIONAL shipping 
arrangements have come under 
increasing fire as tile country 
presses towards an export-led 
economic recovery. 

Exporters and the Govern¬ 
ment agree that freight costs, 
both external and internal, arc 
blunting our export drive. 

The shipping issue was 
dominated last year by the ar¬ 
gument over conference versus 
non-conference shipping lines, 
with foreign-owned shipping 
lines and their producer board 
allies on one side and locally 
owned meat and wool com¬ 
panies and farmers on the other. 

This year, more dynamic and 
futuristic considerations 
promise to eclipse the battle 
between conference and non¬ 
conference interests. 

Shipping experts have for 
some time recognised the fun¬ 
damental implications for our 
shipping services of the 
changing trade patterns as the 
EEC protectionism severs our 
umbilical coni with Britain. 

Two shipping seminars in 
the next month will address 
themselves to the question of 
future shipping needs. 

A seminar, organised by the 
200 members of the Guild of 
Agricultural Journalists, will 
begin in Auckland on Wed¬ 
nesday with an impressive 
1/ne-up of speakers. 

The object is to avoid the 
conventional slanging msudics 
from fixed positions aiul io loi ik 
at our 1 inure shipping requi¬ 
rements in the light of changing 
patterns. 

Speakers will include Mi¬ 
chael Payze (Shipping Corpo¬ 
ration), Adam Bcgg (Meat 
ward), Stuart McAlium 
(Refrigerated Express Lines), 
Remie Knowles (Dairy Board), 
Kevin I ling (Manufacturers’ 
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Containerisation... aa good an idea aa once thought? 


Federation), a representative 
from conference member P & 
O, Gray Hunter (non-confe¬ 
rence ABC Containerlines), 
Emmett Hobbs (shipping con¬ 
sultant), Trevor Hayward (NZ 
Railways), Jack McCarthy 
(independent wool scourer and 
exporter from NZ Co-opera¬ 
tive Wool Marketing), Bob 
Ferrier (dense baling entre¬ 
preneur), Grant Sinclair (Wool 
Board transport man). 

Almost every entrenched 
argument on shipping in this 
country is embraced by this 
line-up. 

But the agricultural jour¬ 
nalists have asked each speaker 
to forget past differences and 
address the future with a list of 
quest ions: 

o Fuel costs are forcing 
shippers to slow ships down. 
Longer transit times mean , 
more and higher-interest 
money dead on the water until 
delivery and more exchange ; 
risk cover for exporters. Will , 
this make options such as the ' 
irims-Siberian railway, with its 
long transit time, more attrac¬ 
tive? , 

• New Zealand moved i 
vigorously into containerisa¬ 
tion. Internal freight costs in¬ 
volved in consolidation at 
mnjor ports arc now wiping out 
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the benefits of containers. 
Would it be cheaper to use 
conventional ships, picking up 
odd lots of cargo from small 
ports near primary producing 
areas, rather than rail-freight 


meat and wool to major ports 
for consolidation and contain¬ 
erisation? 

• Containers are best in a 
point-to-point delivery setup. 
But American health authori¬ 
ties insist on unpacking meat 
containers at the ports, involv¬ 
ing extra double-handling costs 
before the meat is sent to its 
buyers. Are containers all they 
were cracked up to be for meat 
exporters? 

• Manufacturers, paying 
high commodity rates, sub¬ 
sidise producer board cargoes 
paying lower rates, but man¬ 
ufacturers are not privy to the 
negotiations between producer 
boards and shipping confe¬ 
rences. Should they be repre¬ 
sented? 

• Traditional arrangements 
between producer boards and 
shipping cartels were made 
when the bulk of our products 
went to Britain. Now more is 
going to Russia and China on 


Russian and Chinese ships and 
more to Iran and Iraq, where 
British shipping cartels hold 
liLtle sway. Manufactured car¬ 
goes rode on the backs of 
producer board cargoes. What 
happens when there isn't en¬ 
ough cargo to Britain and Eu¬ 
rope to support a regular ship¬ 
ping service? Why hand a 
legislated monopoly to the 
conferences when we are ex¬ 
porting to non-con fcrence 
areas? 

• The world is over-serviced 
with ships. Non-conference 
bargains abound. If we break 
our ties to the conferences in 
pursuit of these bargains, what 
of the future? Will the present 
shipping overtonnage turn to 
rusdng hulks, leaving us out on 
a limb with no regula r shipping 
services? 

A series of seminars organ¬ 
ised by the Export Institute in 
conjunction with the Ministry 
of Transport will run from 


March 2 ro 5 in Auckland, 
Wellington, and Christchurch. 

The star turn at these will be 
Wolfgang Hubncr, OECD ad¬ 
ministrator on the Maritime 
Transport Committee. 

Hubner’s job involves the 
study of world shipping which 
travels throughout Europe. 

Export Institute director 
Ross Southcombc said that, like 
the agricultural journalists' 
seminar, this would look into 
the future shipping needs of 
New Zealand. 

The Export Institute has 
.another speaker, Peter Carr 
from the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The agricultural journalists 
have 12 speakers from here and 
abroad. 

Cost to attend the Export 
Institute seminar is £45 and the 
agricultural journalists sem¬ 
inar $22. 
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Boyish charm — but underneath, the will to win 


i: :i- 


by Colin James 

WHAT is an intelligent guy 
like you doing in a party like 
this? That was the question thai 
bemused observers asked about 
Bruce Beetham back in the 
early 1970s. And in a sense it is 
at the root of the questions 
about him now. 

Beethem joined the Social 
Credit Political League in 
1969] when it was in deep de¬ 
cline. He took over as leader 
after it had been made a 
laughingstock during the John 
O'Brien era and was in real 
danger of extinction. 

What son of person would 
do that? 

Was he a political loner who 
could not have made good in 
one of the big panies and so 
chose to be a big fish in a very 
small pool? 

Was he some son of nutcase 
who liked bashing his head 
against brick walls? 

Did he have some penetrat¬ 
ing prescience that saw a path to 
power over what then seemed 
insurmountable hurdles? 

Or was he a political sim¬ 
pleton who found a natural 
home in a shambolic third party 
and has been kindly treated by 
luck ever since? 

Beethem is a man of mini¬ 
mysteries. Just when you think 
you’ve got him pinned down on 
some characteristic, he does or 
says something - or some bit of 
evidence emerges — that makes 
you doubt the judgment you 
have just made. 

For instance, he will talk 
with an apparent, engaging 
candour that makes you con¬ 
vinced butter would not melt in 
his mouth. Then he will laugh 
in a certain way, or drop some 
remark that causes you to draw 
back. 

Perhaps the source of tfic 
confusion lies in a contagious, 
almost boyish enthusiasm he 
has for the game he is in. He has 
almost a street urchin quality. 

It suggests the same sort of 
innocence that is fondly 
imagined for the undcr-8 mid¬ 
gets. But that fond imagination 
overlooks the determination 
even the midgets have to win. 

Beetliam often talks as if he 
stumbled into politics by a se¬ 
ries of accidents, as if winning 
was the last of his priorities, 
um, make no mistake about it, 
he wants to win, and always has. 

I always intended to be a 
member of Parliament some- 
hme - throughout my life,' 1 he 
says. “I was going to have a 
teaching career first and then 
later on have a crack at being an 

Quesuon: But you bad no 
clear idea, up till 1969 (the year 
he joined the league, after 
iinding to his surprise he had 
come gradually to accept Social 
^edu economic policy as a 
of staffroom argument 
at Hamilton Teachers College 
where he taught)* which way 

you would go? 

Beetham: No. ; 

And you choose the most 

unpromising route?-Yeah. ; 

Including even accepting 
nomination in Rangitikei 

^--'sui n ^ v ? ' rypromi,inB 

P 0 ^ 11 he laughs 
infectiously,. 
• l dl L Y L 0U feel yourself being 

. on^^ byh ^ tap ? hwit #^ : 

tojoin m. Howcan > 
you doubt this man? T :i 

^y.i^ after the m-: 


laughter provide the clue: It 
doesn’t seem logical, does it? I 
agree. I suppose behind it all lay 
a conviction that I could do it. 

That you could actually get 
there in Rangitikei? — Yeah. 
Eventually. 

The boyish charm has gone. 
The game has vanished. This is 
the real world of ambition, a 
belief in his own ability that 
borders on (and sometimes 
spills over into) arrogance, a 
strong sense of personal des¬ 
tiny. 

If you listen to him in this 
mood, you begin to wonder 
whether there has not been 
some external inevitability 
about Beetham’s rise. Were we 
always destined to have him as 
Prime Minister? 

He claims to be a good tac¬ 
tician — “one of the best” — 
both inside and outside the 
league. “I’m as good as Mul- 
doon and infinitely better than 
Rowling.” * 

And, as he sees it, he scores 
over Muldoon in strategy. “I 
think I’m a pretty good stra¬ 
tegist. I’m the only person in 
New Zealand who has worked 
out what the National and 
Labour strategy to counter 
Social Credit should be.” 

He’s not telling, of course. 
But is his tactical-cunt- 
strategic ability all that great? 
In 1976 and 1977 he tried un 
successfully to get the Labour 
Party into some sort of electoral 
pact (which he also won’t dis¬ 
close for there may yet be cause 
to revive it some time) because 
he couldn’t see Labour ever 
becoming the Government 
again and couldn’t sec Social 
Credit making "the sort of 
rapid headway I wanted to see it 
make”. 

Surely that is a sign of a loss 
of strategic nerve. A year later 
he was in Parliament and the 
Socred wave was rolling. 

Not so, on the balance of 
probabilities. No one could 
have predicted the chance death 
of Sir Roy Jack in Rangitikei at 
the very peak of farmer dis- , 
conrent with the National 
Government. 

That was pure luck. Sure, the 
league was well organised in 
Rangitikei, and so was ready for 
the by-election when it came. 
But that it came was luck. 

And again with East Coast 
Bays. Again Socred was well 
organised ■- had, in fact, been 
paying unique attention to the 
seat. But not even Beethem 
claims to have predicted Prime 
Minister Robert Muldoon’s 
extraordinary lapse of tactical 
skill in precipitating that by- 
election. 

Two gigantic pieces of luck . 
have thrust Beetham from 
leader 6f an 8 per cent party 
going nowhere to leaderof 6 30 
per cent party going maybe to 
the top. 

Luck and a sense of single- 
minded destiny. That combin¬ 
ation can prove irresistible. 
Again, When you srajt to adcjl.up 
the. evidence, you begin' to 
wonder if he was hot meant for i 
us, whether we would haVe , 
chosen him or not ' >' ; •. 

Has there been...#. master-i 
plan? Nq>8ays Beethg^ and on ! 
die balance of probabilities we ; 
have to accept that:; ^ - 


SOCIAL Credit leader Bruce Beetham is no easy character 
to plndown. In thlssixth article In aseries, Colin James looks 
at some of the aspects of a complex and In some ways 
perplexing personality who will play an important part in 
voters’ and political professionals' calculations this year. 


the time, under John O’Brien's 
erratic leadership, the league 
was going through its worst 
patch. Soon an apparently 
much more promising vehicle 
for fame would bunt on the 
scene: Tony Brunt’s Values 
Party. 

As Beetham says, “nobody 
who was interested in seeking 
power for its own sake would 
join a movement which had just 
suffered a serious rebuff and 
appeared to be in decline and 
certainly nobody would offer to 
become leader of a movement a 
little later on which by that 
point had reached the complete 
nadir of its fortunes.” 

The cynic would say that is 
the best time to take over a small 
movement and mould it to your 
own ambitions. Which is what 
to a large extent Beetham did 
(about which more next week). 

But as Beetham says, “it was 
a non-party really. I was leader 
of very little.” 


By any rational yardstick, it 
was not a logical step for a man 
who “always intended to be an 
MP”. To take that route one 
would have to have a religious 
sense of mission, or an un shake- 
able belief in one’s charisma, 
or have problems relating to the 
real world. 

Beetham is not a missionary. 
He has said he does not believe 
his strength lies in the field of 
ideas. His telegenic quality 
bemuses him rather than gives 
him a sense of power. And he is 
not a nutcase. 

Perhaps two aspects of his 
character explain the riddle. 

One is that he is something of 
a loner, self-sufficient and with 
a visible authoritarian streak. 
Major party discipline would 
not have come easily to him, so 
he probably had no real choice 
but to take die third party route. 

The other is his single- 
mindedness. Once in politics, 
he made it his life. He works to 


a punishing schedule. And he 
makes maximum use of the 
advantages and skills that he 
has, including that bemusing 
telegenicity. 

Put the pieces together and 
you get a scenario something 
like this: 

« A long-term ambition and 
expectation to be in Parliament 
(not necessarily Prime Minis¬ 
ter) which is present enough in 
the back of his mind to encou¬ 
rage him into politics but not 
intrusive enough to stop him 
taking up an apparently hope¬ 
less cause; 

• A party with an idea that he 
finds convincing, which is on 
the outer (suiting a loner) andis 
in need or tactical and strategic 
skills he believes he has; 

• Real and early opportuni¬ 
ties to put those skills to the test, 
with little opposition and early 
rewards in a rising vote in 
Rangitikei, which brings the 
MP ambition into focus (and 
may partly explain his 
willingness to seek an accom¬ 
modation with Labour to en¬ 
sure at least his own success). 

Having got in, there was al¬ 
ways enoughhappening to keep 



Bruce Beetham ... 
you doubt this man? 


how > can 


him in, to justify and encourage 
that single-mindedness. 

And, while the scenario only 
just makes sense, it does make 
sense: ambition, skill, single- 
mindedness and luck are not a 
bad combination. It always had 
a fair chance of working — for 
Beetham personally anyway. 

Next week: That Cheshire cat 
smile — more paradoxes about 
Socred'a Superstar. 
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Going it alone 
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Local knowledge 
makes a big diffet^nce! 


r cti t In a strange city even getting to the hotel can be a problem but itfc infinltessimal compared with 

Tj what lies ahead: Locating your prospects - you don t know the area; presenting your products - 

on ‘foreign’ ground; on-going contact - missed messages.at the hotel; vital correspondence - 
P - no secretary; temporary office space - there isn’t any at your price; and the-list goes oh! It all sounds 

ot _ luc * a bit. qroateur - you rrjight say a bit .‘Mickey Mpiise'. It certainly sounds; tough going, and yory expeitdvp. 
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r of 4 30 - -r when Vnu can xfart.with a bm-deteriTuned UrkW VI : posable chance of success - rig] 


'. when you can start .with a' pre-deterinmed 
schedule of meetings (with the right 
prospects) - When your headquarters is : 
a well-located, well-appointed building ,... ■ 

providing reception, secretarial and 
v showroom facilities ~ and when’yob have ■. 


begin 7 tb • , : J; dedibafedteam >hbldipiiVthebjdrkbts/i T. 1: -Vj j!~ tortn tanssmadlscflie.pr . ' . ■ ' .' 
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- V. - MEWiZEALAND TRADE CENTRCSi : v ; ' 


^ cost^efffectjve ixcisontatfori with fhe best ■ 

I V I :' possible chance of success - right? 
w*u*J Because your problems are understood, 
""■w- and because every New Zealander wants 
<■ ypu to succeed - you can jiave the local 
facilities ybuneicd’r right away- and It; 

1 • ■ Couldn’t Cost LfeSsl Vea. New Zealand 

‘ r Trade Centres provide the base you. 
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Manufacturing 


by Warren Berryman Licence “error” accords with director’s own view 


THE Trade and Industry 
Department is under fire from 
carpet manufacturers and the 
Wool Board for granting an 
import licence for a carpet 
tuftcr to New Zealand Woollen 
Rugs so that company can make 
nylon carpet 

Industry sources claim the 
decision was contrary to 
Government’s wool-rich 
policy and not in accord with 
the “gentleman’s agreement" 


not to make synthetic carpet 
here. 

Trade and Industry director 
of textiles Dick. Fraser has ad- 
mined the import licence was 
“an error". 

Industry sources point out 
that it may be an error in terms 
of Government policy but that 
the decision is in accord with 
Fraser's stated beliefs on the 
carpet industry. 


In a paper to the Textile In¬ 
stitute last November, Fraser 
argued against “the fairly 
comprehensive cradle-to-grave 
regime for wool - perhaps a 
greater source of incentive 
than for any specific com¬ 
modity produced in New 
Zealand”. 

Fraser suggested that in the 
interests of die economy as a 


whole, consumers should be 
allowed to buy synthetic carpet 
at half the price of wool carpet, 
leaving more money to support 
industries with more export 
potential. “In our overall inte¬ 
rests, therefore, might not a 
better option be to export bales 
of greasy wool?’’ Fraser asked. 

Regarding the import 
Ucensing"erroc", he told carpet 
industry leaders he was unclear 


about how the do* iiion w.i- 
made except that it ntiglu have 
boon based mi a previous l')7N 
decision regarding l-Vltox an*I a 
proposal (o make bathroom 
mats (which did not go ahead I- 

The l-'cltcx decision li.id 
been made before the IIU*.\ 
report oil textiles came out. 
Fraser said. 

New Zealand Woollen Rugs 


February 23, 


,s re *dy to a*. 

production o| nylon reel good* 

1 he c ompany based its 

ment and plans otiTnfcaj 
lintiisiry's import licence a> 
prov.il r 

t aipet manufacturer ^ 
the Wool Hoard have asked^ 
Government to stop Woolfo 
Kug> Inun producing nyloo 
vari'ei on the grounds ihai 
svuilietie c.upet produciitm 
hcie would cause heavy un- 
employment in the wool-spin, 
mug industry. 




"The Additional Jobs 
Programme allows us to give 
new staff that proper training. 

"In a manufacturing firm such as 
ours, on-the-job training is 
essential. The manufacture of shoes 
is a skill which can best be learnt in 
the factory. But it takes three 
months or more before a new staff 
member can really begin to do the 
job with confidence. 

"It is here that the Additional 
Jobs Programme is such a help, it 
eases the costs overthat initial 
training period, and allows us to 
take our time to give new staff 
thorough on-the-job training at 
their own pate, gives them the 
time to discover their own special 
strengths and talents." 

W. R. McKinlay 

McKin lay's Footwear Co. Limited 

Footwear Manufacturers. Dunedin 


Send today for this 
free leaflet giving 
hill details of the 
Additional Jobs 
Programme. 


The aim of the Additional Jobs 
Programme is to reduce the Initial cost of 
additional staff taken on by employers 
wishing to expand their business and 
increase production. 

The wage subsidy Is $50 per week, per 
person for the first six months on the Job. 
Time for that Important training at 
greatly reduced costs. 

Expand vour staff now, with the help of 
the Additional Jobs Programme. Get the 
foil details. Send in the coupon below or 
contact your local Department of Labour 
office. 


Additional Jobs Programme 

ST Tb The Department of Labour 

| Private Bag. Wellington 


a hand to 

expand 
your 
usmess 
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I Private Bag. Wellington 

I . Please give me a hand to expand my business. I V-'.l , 
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Market research: Consumer panels to spot trends 


by Grev Wlggs 
NOT 50 long ago in our mar¬ 
keting history, it was possible to 
peddle the same product year 
after year and record annuat 
increases in turnover and 
profits even without increasing 
market share or mounting ex¬ 
tensive marketing operations. 

Population increase and a 
rising standard of living 
produced a climate for growth 
which called for only a min¬ 
imum of selling activity. 

Now with population growth 
at the zero mark and a market 
depressed by thoughts of in¬ 
flation and unemployment, one 
looks long and hard to find 
growth areas. 

When the rate of consump¬ 
tion has flattened out, any 
further increase in sales must be 
at the expense of competitors, 
or be achieved by identifying 
new market sectors where 
growth is possible. 

The situation is well de¬ 
scribed in the prospectus for the 
Heylen Research Centre's food 
and drink market study. 

It points out that pcr-capiia 
consumption of food has 
levelled off and growth in total 
consumption must be tied to the 
general rate of population 
growth. 

"Management can no longer 
look to a general expansion in 
food consumption to provide 
the profit growth required iu 
maintain a viable return on 
capital,” the prospectus says. 

"However, while the total 
market is virtually static, the 
structure of the market has ex¬ 
perienced considerable change 
in terms of the relative impor¬ 
tance of the various market 
segments. 

"This has been brought 
about by technological 
developments and new social 
trends, changes that will ac¬ 
celerate in the years to come and 
that will increasingly lead to a 
decline in some market seg¬ 
ments and compensating 
growthin others. 

“It is only these growth 
segments tltBi can provide the 
necessary conditions for profit 
growth." 

This means that the marketer 


must develop amazingly sensi¬ 
tive antennae to sense these 
shifts of buying behaviour or be 
prepared to invest in a pro¬ 
gramme that monitors change 
in the way the Heylen study 
proposes to do. 

An interesting feature of the 
Heylen study is the meth¬ 
odology employed - covered 
by a single sentence in the 
proposal. 

“The study will proceed by 
way of a questionnaire survey 
of the members of the Heylen 
consumer panel." 

Consumer panels arc not 
new in market research and are 
widely used in Britain and 
America, for example. But the 
setting up of a consumer panel 
in New Zealand by a major 
research organisation is sig¬ 
nificant. 

One suspects that labour 
costs area very high component 
of market research and that this 
is a move to hold down the rate 
of price increases for surveys 
where this research technique is 
applicable. 

Although not cheap to set up, 
the consumer panel is operated 
by mail without need for the 
expense of personal interview¬ 
ing on each and every occasion. 

But there are other salient 
advantages for the subscriber. 

The distinctive characteris¬ 
tic of a consumer panel is that it 
comprises a collection of in¬ 
dividuals, each representing a 
household, who have agreed to 
make themselves available for 
research. 

The original selection is 
made on a random basis and 
rhen refined so that Lhe com¬ 
position of the panel accurately 
reflects the population at large. 
The balanced panel then 
represents a sample of the 
population and a sample of 
households. 

Once the panel is formed, it is 
used repeatedly. There is a 
mortality factor in the list — 
people who die, change their 
address or lose interest - but it 
is fairly low. Drop-outs are re¬ 
placed in such a way as to keep 
the sample balanced. 

Panel membership is a very 
time-consuming activity. It 
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entails filling in the answers to 
lengthy and sometimes com¬ 
plex questionnaires or in 
diary-keeping. Motivation and 
interest are, therefore, the 
driving force in sustaining the 
respondents' activity. 

Each participates in a draw 


for prizes cm a regular basis and 
by a variety of methods the 
householder is made to feel that 
his or her participation is im¬ 
portant and essential to the 
panel. 

There is no perfect method 
of sampling for research pur- 



Auckland branch chairman of the Advertising Institute Barrie Ma¬ 
son receives a certificate of appreciation from Mrs Pam Berry, of the 
New Zealand Society for the Intellectually Handicapped, for the 
donation of $1000 resulting from a recent Victor Borge luncheon. 
Sharing the moment Is IHC trainee Joanna Lumley. 


poses and the consumer panel 
suffers from some weaknesses 
which have to be recognised... 
under-representation of the 
wealthy or poor and over- 
representation of the stable and 
better organised households, 
the exclusion of individuals in 
institutions, armed forces and 
soon. 

The compensating advan¬ 
tages arise from the continuous 
measurement of the same peo¬ 
ple over the measurement pe¬ 
riod. 

“We are in a market situation 
where the early detection of 
even small shifts of market 
share is important,” Heylen’s 
Wellington chief, Ken Fink- 
Jensen, told NBR. 

“Because we are recording 
continuously the behaviour of 
the same consumers, the limi¬ 
tations imposed by the pos¬ 
sibility of statistical error arc 
heavily reduced. The results 
are more efficient and hence 
more accurate. This technique 


is of great value in the early 
plotting of trends.” 

Consumer panels can 
provide superior results to in¬ 
terviewing when the question¬ 
naire is long and elaborate. If 
the timing of the interviewer’s 
call is not appropriate, the re¬ 
spondent might find it intru¬ 
sive. 

But a mailed questionnaire 
can be completed at a time 
selected by the respondent and 
the response is more readily 
forthcoming. The length of the 
questionnaire is, therefore, not 
a barrier to co-operation. 

One further advantage 
provided by the consumer 
panel is the location of sub¬ 
samples of narrow selection 
criteria which can be identified 
without costly door-to-door 
surveys. 

When static or low-growth 
market conditions apply, the 
marketer needs the best market 
measurements available as the 
margin for eiror is low. 


muter vehicle in New Zealand, 
compared with the following 
densities in countries which are 
in the business of manufactur¬ 
ing motor vehicles: 2.8 persons 
per vehicle in France, 3.4 in 
Britain, 2.9 in Germany, 3.2 in 
Italy and 3.5 in Japan? 

And in case you start preen¬ 
ing your national tail-feathers, 
were you equally unaware of 
the fact that in 1979, more than 
half the cars on our roads were 
more than eight years old? 

If you want to find out the 
share of market enjoyed by each. 
new passenger car marque from 
1973 to 1978, or the regulation 
relating to rear lights, or the 
.number of cars, trucks, omni¬ 
buses, trailers, motorcycles 
and powercycles registered, for 
example, in Onekawa, Ong- 
aonga and Opoutama, or the 
agricultural population pactor 
population in eadh statistical 
area, or any othferof scores of 
facts and statistic^ relating, to 
the iutoniotive Industry:ih this j 
country, then. tyeg, borrow or 
buy^a. copy of the Motor In-J 
dustry VcarBook. f 
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We all know the story 
of the hare and the tortoise. 

The moral is don t rush into things. 

Buying a car for example. Don't rush into it when 
there may be a better alternative - leasing. 

Lease is often wrongly assumed to be more expensive 
than purchase - cm assumption that has cost a lot of people 
a lot of money. If you are self-employed, tax savings and the 
release of funds for profitable use elsewhere, can make car 
lease a much better business proposition than car purchase. 

Actual amounts depend on your tax situation and 
the cost of the car, but basically the more tax you pay and 
the more expensive the car, the greater the benefit you will get 
through leasing. 

For a free assessment^# of your specific situation, 
talk to the ^ ^ > 

’ Naturally,... 

under no obligation. 

So when thinking 

that new car, . . 
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S Strand Arcade, Queen St, Auckland,-' > 
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Investment subsidising underwriting losses 


by John Sloan 

INTERNATIONAL and 
local insure rs warn that the days 
of cheap insurance may be over. 

Insurers recognise they can¬ 
not weather an economic stump 
if they continue to sustain un¬ 
derwriting losses which bleed 
.their reserves. 

The South British Group 
and National Insurance Co of 
New Zealand sustained major 
underwriting losses in 1980 - 
South British $9.4 million and 
National $7.1 million. These 
deficits were subsidised by in¬ 
vestment income which en¬ 
abled both insurers to declare 
an overall profit. 

Sir James Fletcher, chair¬ 
man of directors ol' the South 
British group, and Fever Feb, 
chairman of the National, 
clearly expect n retrenchment 
by insurers and a tightening of 


the current soft market 

A State Insurance office ex¬ 
ecutive shared that view'. After 
a period of instability, there 
were signs of a return to more 
responsible underwriting, “and 
this desirable trend is likely to 
continue," he said. 

The South British and the 
National underwriting losses 
resulted mainly from the soft 
insurance market in Australia. 

The Australian insurance 
market is so fragile that a 
leading international broker, 
Johnson and Higgins Inrerna- 
tional, was reported as warning: 
"Multi-national companies 
operating in Autraliashould be 
wary of too big a bargain on 
premiums and services... soft 
markets and declining rates 
have clouded the profit picture 
of many insurers and have 
forced one local insurer to close 
its doors and a US underwriter 


to withdraw from the Aus¬ 
tralian market... 

“There is little possibility 
rates and premiums will return 
.to profit levels for insurers any 
time soon... 

“As a consequence, corpo¬ 
rations looking for long term 
coverage in Australia should 
beware of too great a reduction 
in premiums..." 

Insurers here are also being 
hit by the twin impact of in¬ 
flation and recession. 

Some'are declining to quote 
for obviously unprofitable bu¬ 
siness which they might only 
hold on to for a year. 

Many insurance brokers are 
concerned that the annual 
remarketing of major accounts 
increases their administration 
expenses and if the premium is 
reduced, so is their brokerage. 

In comments that are ger- 


maine to the local scene, Tom 
Jackson, an executive of the 
American Travellers Insurance 
Co, remarked: “Insurers are not 
going to bow to higher price 
pressures any longer. There 
will still be competition but not 
as fierce and rates will increase. 

“Insurers are going to say to 
one another, 'OK, take the hu- 
sinessi I don't want it’." 

Insurers had reached the 
perceived level beyond which it 
made nosensetogoany further, 
Jackson said. 

Larger accounts pressured 
companies to reduce or im¬ 
prove prices, but insurers 
showing unprofuability were 
not willing to give large 
reductions to big accounts. ■. 
“Losses sturdy up people’s 
backbones." 

J C Morrison, president of 
INA Special Risk Facilities 


InoTpnr.ucd, see* n»» Mg 
nilic.im tightening m ilie nwr- 
ket until the middle ul I'MI 
when the dual impaii uf luuvi 
inviMincnl iiiemnc .md highci 
loss ratios begin' u* ttilerduwn 
in underwriting 
While investment piohr- 
ciiiilinnc it* omipens.iie |i»i 
underwriting dill unities, tin..it 
insurers are well aw.ue that .is 
siii*ii as tut a I underwriting 
losses exceed a certain per. en- 


uge. ihe\ are tin lunger ojfa 
by investment income. 

One ..In-ions answer to 
c'*ml \u underwriting lossesis 
I*, uu iease premium rins 
aer.i .s the bund but this would 
meet with considerable coo- 
sinner resistance. 

Ain't liei «i*l u i ion is to merge, 
as the New Zealand Insurance 
i l.i.utd the Si-uih British intend 

il'iim;. 


Govemment admin istration 

Census offers temporary 
work opportunities 



INTRODUCING THE NEW 


Ektagraphic B-2AR 

Slide projector. 


Projecting the right image at all times . 



Any sales conference, 
business presentation or group 
discussion can only be enhanced 
by employing visual aids. You'll 
be wefl aware of the lack of 
attention span with an audio-only 
type of presentation, and that’s 
why we know you'll welcome the 
introduction of the new Kodak 
Ektagraphic B-2AR Slide 
Projector. 

Now immediately available, 
it will enable you to have the 
very latest in audio/visual 
equipment for your organisation at 
a cost significantly lower than that 
for other comparable slide 
projectors. 


The new B-2AR operates at 
50 or 60 Hz in two voltage 
ranges — 110 to 130 volts and 
220 to 240 volts. When the 
power cord is plugged in and 
switched on, the B-2AR' 
automatically sets itself to the 
available voltage supply. 

Focusing can be done away 
from the machine, and the choice 
of sharp Kodak EKTANAR 
lenses and coated internal optics 
ensures a crisp image with 
Increased brightness, greatly 
assisting presentations in 
semi-dark conditions. 


The heavy-duty constmction 
of the B-2AR ensures that a 
certain amount of heavy-handed 
treatment can be absorbed with 
no ill effects. 

For foil technical information 
and details of adce&sories and lens 
options, please telephone or 
complete the coupon. 


by Rae Mazcngarb 

THE Statistics Department is 
gearing up to take the l'JSl 
census of |Hipu]:itii>n ;tn*.l 
dwellings, a task which will 
require the temporary em¬ 
ployment nt 4500 extra stall. 

Preparatory work is well 
under way in improve the 
method of collection uf data 
from about I million dwellings, 
hut the department is shying 
from advance publicity. 

It wants to prevent a recur¬ 
rence »f the problems created in 
1976 when publicity was con¬ 
fused with the simultaneous 
release of publicity over the 
electoral roles. 

Because the Post Office is 
planning it further publicity 
binge on the new electoral rolls 
in early March, the .Statistics 
Department will begin its cen¬ 
sus publicity in mid-March, 
just before the census March 2-1 
date. 

According to a department 


.'Miaul, nuthing new will k 
contained m tlie census fores ■ 
but there will he sonicquestioo 
restructuring. 

T»i speed up the proewir; 

■ •I icMiir*. the ilcpur.mi'Dlha 
buiielu .m B’.l. ME29 proefr 
m»i win* h will operate from 
«'hi isle hut clt and LomniDD- 
k.iic with the State ScrviCB 
\ '.ommis-.um Trenltvun cotfr 
pi ner cent i c. 

At ter preliminary editing 
the data will enter the MKWfof 
Inriliei editing and currediM 
Ivfute being sent in tlx 
Tu-ntli.mi unnputer. 

The Trent ham installation 
will do the main table [voeflt- 
ing and printing, with the 
Alli.N having taken offsome« 
the workload. 

The hulk uf the tempoun 
jobs will involve the delivery 
and collection of questiuo- 
nnires, but some JWcunuf' 
rieal Malt will l*‘ required■ 
(lliristclmrcli fur coding census 
data. 
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"Even reproduced on 
Cowan’s Fine Art Riper 
this hat would still look 
like a binds nest!’ 
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Secrecy 


Freedom of information law still evolving in US 


ADVOCATES of open 
government in New Zealand 
generally look to America's 
Freedom of Information and 
Privacy Acts for example. 

The trouble is, this example 
of open government refuses to 
stand still. Passed in 1966, and 
given real teeth in 1974 and 
1976 amendments, the 
Freedom of Information Act 
continues to evolve in theory 
and practice. 

So much has happened in 
court hearings, congressional 
hearings, General Accounting 
Office studies, and common 
interchange between seekers of 
information and government 
that the acts themselves serve 
only as convenient reference 
points - not as present exem¬ 
plars to be adopLcd or rejected 
by New Zealanders. 


And America’s experience, ta¬ 
ken case by case, could prove 
vuluable to any legislator here. 

The Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act gives any person right 
of access tn any document, file 
or other record in possession of 
any federal agency subject to 
nine specific exemptions. 

Government employees face- 
legal penalties if they arbitra¬ 
rily or capriciously withhold 
information. 

In addition, the uct permits 
agencies to disclose records, 
even though they fall within an 
exempt category, when there is 
no compelling interest for 
withholding them. 

Any person can request this 
information. No one need give 
reasons for wanting the infor- 



Baiph Nader... policing the acts. 

When passed, the Freedom 
of Information Act was seen as 
a threat to commercial emi- 
fkkuiilicy. But now the big¬ 
gest single user of the act is big 
business. 

When the laws were passed 
ihc FBI and CIA saw the in¬ 
formation and privacy acts as a 
threat to national security. But 
now, after 15 years, neither the 
I'Bl nor CIA can point in a 
single instance of national 
security being endangered by 
either act. 

When passed some saw the 
iwu acts ;is a hnnm in inves- 
Hgaiivc journalists. Hut now 
ioinc journalists have misgiv¬ 
ings. 

Boiled down to any 
wfoocnnic common den¬ 
ominator both acis have been a 
success. 

Still there have been pitfalls. 


LAKE TAUPO 
FINEST LAKE FRONT POSITION 
Located off Main Highway approximately 3 Kms south 
main shopping' and business centre Taupo Township. 
ma bears the reputation ol being the IlneBt allot- 
front remalnlnQ ava,lab|0 for development on the lake 

KAIWAKA POINT 

1.92 ACRES - FREEHOLD TITLE 

Ijj®.Property Is vacant developable land extending to 
*1 metres approximately (CT’s 13 B 1259 and 1260). 
“ordered on three sides by the shoreline It enables 
u,!, ce9B bom all parts to sandy beaches and safe 
atera for swimming and boating. 

^'‘Mlake and mountain views are available from all 
tiS * , 8 exclU8| ve peninsula, making It a perfect set- 

complex UXUry apartm ? nta > ma l° r hotel or tourist hotel 

(Zone: Residential “C" Taupo Borough District 
Soheme) of special Interest to 
I HOTEL & MOTEL GROUP 

PROPERTY DEVELOPERS 
I \ and INVESTORS 

boHoS 1 ? 88 ^ b,ock a nd If not required as suoh wlll.be 
«two separate allotments, 
a, 15 80,d by .PUBLIC AUCTION on Saturday 7th March 
Auotionesra° N T ^ E P R0PERTY - Fu| ! details from, the 

1 p° n Lamb 1dn Quay, Wellington. Tel. >29-319/ 

■ i 1iy * LoCal Jim Heappey — 
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THIS Is part of a series In which Warren Berryman considers 
the American Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts In 
theory and In practice and compares the United States 
system with our own. 


million. In theury a Russian 
KGB agent may request infor¬ 
mation from the American 
CIA. 

A:*sueiale counsel fur the 
I louse of Representatives 
government infurmniion and 
individual rights subcommit¬ 
tee. Bob t.iellma, said foreign 
journalist* often used the two 
acts to obtain information 
about their own countries un¬ 
obtainable at home. 

Two New Zealand jour¬ 
nalists, each working indepen¬ 
dently, have used the legislation 
to get in forma l ion on con- 
iroversial New Zealander Bill 
Sinch from the FBI, C.IA, Suite 
Department and Military In¬ 
telligence. 

One was given part of the 
relevant files — 12 pages out of 
the 179 pages cited. The 


remaining data were denied on 
“national security” grounds. 

The 12 pages contained such 
trivia as four American visa 
applications, clippings from 
the San Francisco Chronicle and 
Auckland Star and a State 
Department memo speculating 
that Sutch was a left-winger 
because he was a member of the 
Left Book Club (publishers of, 
among other books, George 
Orwell's 1984). 

Last year a New Zealand 
researcher went to Washington 
to get the Mount Erebus tapes 
from the Americans under the 
Freedom of Information Act. 
He failed because the Ame¬ 
ricans told him they’d been sent 
back to Air New Zealand and 


they couldn’t release what they 
did nut possess. 

Last October-Novenibcr 
NPR talked with journalists 
from the Wall Street Journal, 
New York Times and Wa¬ 
shington Post, and Jack 
Anderson’s team about the 
day-to-day use of the two acts 
by the press. 

John Kwitinay of the Wall 
Street Journal said these acts 
impeded the free flow of in¬ 
formation by codifying the sort 
of information that may be 
released and creating penalties 
for unauthorised disclosure. 
Kwitinay said he preferred the 
old days and ways, dealing with 
informed leaks. 


The information and privacy 
acts caused agencies to shred 
files of historical significance 
for fear of forced disclosure, he 
said. 

All the journalists we spoke 
to voiced one major gripe. De¬ 
spite the law, gathering infor¬ 
mation under the Freedom of 
Information Act was too slow 
to be any use in daily news. 

But Kwitinay was alone 
among the journalists inter¬ 
viewed in condemning the acts 
as useless. 

The other journalists said ir 
might take three months to 
several years to obtain infor¬ 
mation under these acts. Their 
papers were witling to put 
money up front to fight the 
court battles. Once obtained the 
information was worth it. 

These journalists pointed to 
stories too countless ro mention 
where the information gained 
under the two acts exposed 
corruption, political illegality, 


stupidity’, and conspiracies by 
the CIA to subvert America’s 
free press. 

For these journalists the acts 
might have been too slow. But 
they worked for the public 
benefit. 

Kathy Meyer, lawyer for 
Ralph Nader’s Freedom of In¬ 
formation Clearinghouse, has 
watched the legislation evolve 
since she worked lor the 
Democratic Committee 
bugged by President Nixon's 
men in Watergate days. 

The Clearinghouse works 
for sister Nader organisations, 
journalists, authors, and public 
citizen groups using the two 
acts to pry more information 
from the Government. This 
body was instrumental in 
drafting the 1974 amendments 
to the Freedom of Information 
Act. 

“In 1974 Government began 
to open up. Now there's a 
backlash,” Meyer said. 
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So many times we put up ^ 
with second best. The jacket that 
is a little too loose, the shoes that 
pinch. And we accept it. Or are 
sold itl 

But you cannot afford to 
compromise With something as 
important as Superannuation. 

Especially if as a small 
businessman you are considering 
superannuation for your staff. For 
not only are you responsible for 
their money but also their future. 

So you must go for the plan 
that fits your company exactly. 

■ ■, Master Superplan I... 

/Etna’s superannuation plan . ■;: 

tailored specifically for the small .. .. 
businessrhan by craftsmen - by . 
professionals who have.designed 


a flexible superannuation plan to 
give you and your staff 
protection now and maximum 
benefits at retirement. 

Find out all about Master 
Superplan from your /Etna Agent. 
He is well qualified to fully explain 
all the options available’to you. 

Call him today, and discover 
the /Etna difference. 



LIFE & CASUALTY 


■ iJBna Life & Casualty, ’ : /Etna Ufa & casualty,' i ..' * 
Downtown House,,.^Investment Centra, ■ ■ . . 

. '21 Queen Street; ■ Cnr. Featherafon & Balance Sts.. 
, //• MJCKLANQ/-.>•-•./•-'WfLUNdTQN.. ‘ 


/Etna Life &* Casualty, 
Remade.Towers, . 
776-780 Colombo Street, 
.CHRISTCHURCH... ,• 

PH;-86-303'V#; 
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What’s in a name? Little literary merit, maybe j The Afrikaners’ Gotterdammerung... and rugby 
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by Jack Hodder 

“INTELLECTUAL proper¬ 
ty" is the name on the door of 
one of the most interesting (but, 
in New Zealand, rarely visited] 
chambers of the law. It contains 
such subjects as patents, 
trademarks, copyright and 
passing-off. 

It is notable for the cele¬ 
brated names involved in ii- 
tigation in its area and also for 
the intellectual confusion as to 
what is being protected. 

Some of these matters were 
demonstrated recently in the 
English case of Exxon Corpo¬ 
ration v Exxon Insurance Con¬ 
sultants International Ltd (The 
Times LR, 22 January 1981). 

The plaintiff was the well 
known American oil company, 
purveyor of “Esso” products, 
foundation of the original 
Rockefeller fortune and, until 
recently, better known as the 


Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

A few years ago, having been 
prodded into divorce from 
other Standard Oil companies 
by the anti-trust division of the 
United States Justice Depart¬ 
ment, the plaintiff decided a 
new name was necessary. 

The obligatory committee 
was formed, laboured long and 
hard and finally invented a 
short, distinctive, readily 
recognised and memorised 
word devoid of meaning in any 
language: “Exxon". The 
plaintiff formally changed its 
name and promotional efforts 
to “Exxon Corporation". 

In England a small, ill- 
advised and unconnected 
company subsequently ap¬ 
peared under the name of 
“Exxon Insurance Consultants 
International Limited.” 

Exxon of America was not 
amused and heavy legal artil¬ 
lery was wheeled out to prevent 


the upstart company from us¬ 
ing the word “Exxon". 

The proceedings were not 
defended and the plaintiff was 
readily granted an injunction 
based upon the ground of 
passing-off, that is, that the use 
of the word “Exxon” by the 
defendant could confuse others 
into believing it was associated 
with the plaintiff. 

However the significant 
aspect of the decision was that 
Exxon Corp was ruled unable 
to claim copyright in the word 
“Exxon”; it was not, said Mr 
Justice Graham (who retired 
that week), an “original literary 
work” entitled to protection 
under the Copyright Act. 

The decision thus departs 
from the rough rule-of-thumb 
often used in copyright cases, 
that what is worth copying must 
be worth protection. 

The judge took the view that 
a single meaningless word, no 
matter how original, had in¬ 


sufficient substance when 
standing on its own to be a 
"literary work"; to have the 
necessary substance the word 
bad to be accompanied by other 
words or used in a particular 
context or juxtaposition. 

He found nothing persuasive 
in an American case where the 
word “supercalafagilistick- 
espeealadojus” of Mary Pop- 
pins notoriety was afforded 
protection. 

The judge’s view can also be 
supported on policy grounds. 
The word “Exxon" was 
adequately protected by other 
areas of the law. There was the 
successful passing-off cause of 
action. There was also the scope 
for trademark protection. 

But copyright protection, 
which lasts for.a longer period 
than, say, patent protection and 
is available irrespective of the 
risk of damage or loss to the 
defendant, was quite unneces¬ 
sary. It could also lead to in¬ 


convenience if copyright 
protection were extended to 
single words which became 
commonly used. 

In the course of his judg¬ 
ment, Mr Justice Graham in¬ 
dicated that he considered there 
could he copyright in a title. If 
that view is followed there will 
have been a major change in the 
English law on the subject. 

It has hitherto been dearly 
understood that there can be no 
copyright in the title of a work. 
The Privy Council seemed to 
have laid that down in 1939 
denying copyright protection 
to the title of the song The Man 
who Broke the Bank in Monte 
Carlo. 

American law has moved m a 
different direction and offers 
significant protection to titles 
on the basis that they are 
properties of real commercial 
value. For example Warner 
Bros paid the author of Sex and 
the Single Girl $200,000 lor the 
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Reductions down to 20% Enlargements up to 200% 
PLUS reproduction of 3 dimensional objects. 


The new Clbachrorne copy system allows you to be completely Independent for colour copying. 
ri , Whether it be prints, film transparencies or reproduction of 3 dimensional objects, the brilliant 
Clbachrorne copy system can produce stunning results that are more than satisfactory for reproduction 

Th S£5 a $E 0m * , 5y5tBm , as the ,acll, *y 10 reduCB dow " to 20% of the original or enlarge up to 
200/a. AH copies are sharp and In brilliant colours with a real sense of depth and reality- 
faithful reproductions of your original. 

The Clbachrorne Copy System incorporates the CC 002 automatic camera/processor 
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1 >63 even though theboSkL ' 

no pint. | 

Warner Bros has not il RJn j 
been mi successful. Whsn'j, 
threatened the Marx Brotbeo ! 
with legal action if themovkd ' 
iVi.vAr in Casablanca ; 
released under that ifa ! 
(Warners having released fe i 
movie Casablanca five yat I 
earlier) it was defeated by 1 ; 
letter from Groucho ivhidt ' 
swiid, in pan: 1 

“ 1 just don't understand year 
altitude. Even if you plants 
re-releasing your picture, 1 u : 
sure that the average movjefa 
could learn in time to distil- . 
guish between Ingrid Bergma l 
and 1 iarpo. I don’t bw 1 
whether I could, but I would ’ 
certainly like to try". 

Another feature oftheHna 
case is its illustration of diffe- 
rent requirements of origkiliij 
for literary works,as opposes 
artistic works. 

I 

Last year the New Zested 
High Oiun issued injunaxm 
to protect the copyright 
claimed in a wall-planner cm- 
sisting nf 17 rectanelcsandala 
to the formal uf three ram 
gles in a page intended too»- 
sjsi uf pullout postcards (ii 
both cases ilic outlines, net dr 
advertising copy intended fa 
the rectangles, were the subject 
of the protection). 

It does seem a litile an- 
omaIons tliai copyright pw- 
lection is available for three 
rectangles hut not for i brand 
new word. 

Such anomalies (as well» 
pressing problems relating» J 
modern technology) demon¬ 
strate the need for some up¬ 
grading of our Copyright Aft, 
1962. A revision of intellect 
property laws was part of ihf 
I97H National l*arty etew! 

mimics to. 

Some distance may k 
covered by a committee a- 
111 hi need by the Minister 1 * 
Justice laic lust year. Butt» 
committee has very 
terms of reference 
chute the fundamental pr«r 
areas. 

The onnmilicc 
probably be mote 
employed on reaching* 
on each of the recorn 
lions coniaitted in W 
prehensive Whitford J 
English copyright 
law. That report is 
years old. . „ 

(InthcpaientareaiffWJ 

legislation also lags beta" 
major British report " 


Another rcc™ 1 

noteworthy case in® ^ 

artistic endeavour is 

ncan case of ■ 

Georges. . 

Georges, P. \ 
artist, painted 
depicting three niW * 
attack a partly nU« 
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By Gordon McLauchlan 

SUPER story-teller James 
Michener has no doubt about 
ihe salutary effect on South 
Africans of thecancellation of a 
Springbok tour of New 
Zealand. 

Ia his latest historical saga, 
The Covenant. Michener writes 
much about the Springbok/All 
Blacks rivalry of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, starting with the 1921 
series, the drawn series in New 
Zealand, in which the Hard 
Rock from Down Under, Tom 
Heeney, is described as playing 
a major part. 

Later, near the denouement 
of the story, he has South 
African footballers musing: 
"The United Nations had 
condemned South Africa, but 
that was a bunch of dark- 
skinned third nations flexing 
their feeble muscles, and could 
be disregarded. The World 
Council of Churches had con¬ 
demned apartheid, but they 
were a gang of radicals. 

"The French-Dutch Com¬ 
mission had spoken harshly, 
but they were vexed because 
South Africa did not follow 
supinely in their missionary- 
socialist trail. But when Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand can¬ 
celled a nigby tour, the heart 
and spirit of the nation were 
endangered. 

“ ‘Why can’t they try to un¬ 
derstand us?’ Jopie cried. San- 
nie and Frikkie kept cutting 
sandwiches". 

The Covenant is only just 
published, but it has become 
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almost automatic for 
Michener’s blockbusters to hit 
the bookshops and join the 
best-selling fists at the same 
time - and to stay there for 
months. 

This is Michener’s 22nd 
book since he started his writ¬ 
ing career with Tales of the 
South Pacific and the eighth 
major historical novel since 
Hawaii. He has established 
himself as a resolute and accu¬ 
rate researcher whose work is 
seductively readable with a 
high level of historical integri¬ 
ty- 

I recall an anthropologist 
who specialises in the Pacific 
region once saying that reading 
the first part of Hawai was then 
as good a way as any of learning 
quickly about the dispersal of 
the Polynesians. 

The Covenant traces many 
generations of three families - 
one springing from the Bush¬ 
men, starting 15,000 years ago, 
one in the Dutch-Afrikans 
tradition, and the third from 
English stock. 

Michener treats all three 
families with the compassion 
and understanding of a sound 
novelist and his narrative 
develops into the bubbling 
complex cauldron of -affairs 
that is South Africa roday. If he 
makes a judgment it is in a letter 
from one of the latest genera¬ 
tion of the English family, 
Philip Saitwood, whose im¬ 
mediate forebears had settled in 
America, but as an engineer he 
went there to live and work. 

Towards rhe end of the book, 
he writes a letter to an associate 
at the University of Michigan - 
a letter in which he says early 
on: "South Africa must be one 
of Lhe most beautiful lands on 
earth, surpassed in my expe¬ 
riences only by New Zealand”. 

He goes on to talk about the 
extremely high standard of 
living, not only for whites but 
also, comparatively, for urban 
blacks. 

Following are some excerpts 
from the letter which contin¬ 
ues the bad press Christianity 
lias been getting lately from 
such historians as Barbara 
Tuehmnn (The Distant Mir¬ 
ror ), and Bambcr Gascoigne (in 
his brilliant BBC series, The 
Christians); 

• “... The Afrikaner ... is 
absolutely convinced by his 
historinns, his teachers and his 
predikants (Dutch Reformed 
clergymett that the white-slave 
mixture was the consequence 
exclusively of sailors and sol¬ 
diers roistering into Cape 
Town on shore leave, and that 
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no self-respecting Dutchman 
ever touched a slave girl. A 
naughty lad at Witwatersrand 
University has calculated that 
to achieve the amount of infu¬ 
sion that obviously occurred, 
every soldier and sailor would 
have had to come ashore with 
his trousers half down, go to 
work immediately, and notstop 
till the bo’s’n blew his whistle 
to summon them back to the 
ship. 

• “... the Afrikaner has an 
unshakcable belief that God 
personally has ordained his 
state and it s traditions. I cannot 
tell you how shocked I was in 
discussing a management 
problem the other day with two 
univeristy graduates and hear¬ 
ing them tell me, ‘But God 
wants us to do it that way. He 
entered into a covenant with us 
for that purpose’. Any prime 
minister taking office assures 
the people he will keep the na¬ 
tion on the course outlined by 


God. Students in school are 
taught that God devised 
apartheid, and I even heard a 
rugby enthusiast say that God 
engineered South Africa’s vic¬ 
tories, because He wanted His 
chosen people to triumph.’’ 

• “The blacks in South 
Africa are as capable as any 
people with whom I've worked. 
Wherever I’ve supervised a 
mine, I was relieved to find 
some South African black to 
take charge, because he was 
sure to be clever and hard¬ 
working and informed”. 

• “You must not conclude 
from what I’ve said that the 
English-speaking South 
African is much different from 
the Afrikaner. In fact, he profits 
equally from the present situa¬ 
tion and might be even more 
reluctant that the Afrikaner to 
surrender his servants and his 
prerogatives. My English fore¬ 
man confided the other day, 
‘Sure I talk liberal and I vote 


liberal, but on election night, 
when die tally’s announced. I'm 
damned relieved the Afrikaners 
have won again. They’ll know 
how to handle affairs when die 
crunch comes’.” 

• “After my third long trip 
through the country, friends at 
the mine -asked what my most 
lasting impression had been, 
and I said, ‘Just once I’d like to 
enter some South African town 
and see a statue to someone who 
wrote a book, painted a picture 
or composed a song*. I was 
weary of those dreadful mon¬ 
uments to minor generals who 
had fought bBtdes involving 38 
men.. ” 

• “As for my final guess, if 
the Gotterdammerung Afri¬ 
kaners douse their blazing guns 
to protect themselves for the 
rest of this century, 1 think they 
can get away with it. But any 
hope of later reconciliation 
would prove impossible. I 
would expect them, sometime 


around 2010, to retreat under 
pressure to the Cape Province 
enclave, there to become the 
Israel of Africa, surrounded not 
by Arabs but by blacks.. 

The widely held opinion that 
the story of South Africa is a 
tale of gloom which will end 
with no one winning is clearly 
shared by Michener. The 
publication of The Covenant in 
New Zealand is perfectly rimed 
with the country poised on the 
edge of a decision of the type 
once recorded in the story. 

I don't know enough about 
South African history to say 
whether The Covenant has the 
tone of historical veracity or 
not, but Michener’s reputation 
suggests it has. So perhaps a 
widespread readership in New 
Zealand would help us ap¬ 
proach the coming months with 
more understanding of the 
background to the problem of 
associating with the nation that 
endorses apartheid. 
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Today's progressive businessmen know the importance 
of tight financial planning and control. And, as most 
business administrators agree, overheads such as staff 
administration, payroll, etc. are some of the major non¬ 
productive areas in any company. 

But now there is a proven system that effectively 
Increases profits by reducing non-productive staff 
administration costs; it saves you money; is efficient; 
easy to operate; and you don't need an in-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


The system is Computa-Pay — the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation devised. Computa-Pay is 
a thoroughly efficient service exclusive to Armoured 
Freightways for calculating your staff’s salaries and 
wages. Your wages data can be returned to you or 
made up Into Individually cash-filled pay packets. The 
Computa-Pay envelopes are then delivered to you by 
our Armoured Car for distribution as required. 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand's 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay is considerably more cost 
efficient. 


□ PROVEN TECHNOLOGY 

Computa-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□ TIME CRITICAL 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books for 
recording payroll information. It does it 
all for you. 


□ REPORTS 

Management reports covering cash How, 
salary cost statistics, departmental cost 
analysis are immediately available with 
Computa-Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Direct crediting (up to sepal ate bank 
accounts per employee) can bo provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay utes e.g. oust ot living 
awards, statutory holidays, sick pay, 
union lees, overtime etc., are adjusted 
automatically by Computa-Pay. 


s wdch to Computa-Pay and enjoy increased profits, and related benefits. 
Call us anytime. We would be pleased to discuss the advantages of 
Computa-Pay and how it can help increase your company’s efficiency 

and profitability. 
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Checklist sets out cautions on VDU lighting 


by Peter Isaac 

CONCERN over the effects 
that visual display units have on 
eyesight has prompted the 
British Industrial Society 
Medical Advisory Committee 
to issue a checklist on safety 
measures. 

In line with health authori¬ 
ties in developed nations 
around the world, the New 
Zealand Health Department 
has carried out a survey here. 

The survey found nothing 


internal lighting (of the VDU) 
and general care and mainten¬ 
ance of the equipment. 

In summary the survey said 
that “no VDU workplace met 
all the guidelines (set by the 
committee). The reason for this 
is that the VDU workplace has 
not been specifically designed 
on correct ergonomic lines and 
die office furniture has merely 
been adapted”. Muscular dis¬ 
comfort in the arms, shoulders 
and neck was linked directly to 
“uncomfortable ,, vicwing an- 


innaicly wrong with VDUs but 

1 it did point up a number of ^ -J, n . , . 

and mechanical The Dm, s h Su n.cy condud- 

iZhlems which make the =d that the visual and envt- 

, fcccc,^. harsh on 


‘ it did point up a number of 
‘ adiusunent and mechanical 
1 problems which make the 
t VDUs unnecessarily harsh on 
, the eye. 

! The department found 
; “excessive glare" and 
“distracting screen reflections” 

! in almost half the VDU work¬ 
places. And it discovered that 
• technical flaws such as “jitter" 
appeared in 28 per cent of the 
■ screens. 

Thesurvey report was issued 
with a set of recommendations 
and a checklist on external 
lighting factors, ergonoimics. 


■to health. 

The two reports substan¬ 
tially reflect work done in the 
1950s relating to the impact of 
television screens on vision. 
From numerous television 
health surveys done, it was 
found that a correctly adjusted 
television set, viewed with the 
right external light, was no 
health hazard. A very substan¬ 
tial proportion of the popula- 
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i by Rae Mazcngarb 

THE Matrimonial Property 
; Act sent ripples of apprehen¬ 
sion through the housing mar¬ 
ket. But a National Housing 
Commission study to be pub¬ 
lished suggests that the Act has 
noi had die significant effects 
which were forewarned by 
dtose dealing with divorced or 
separated couples, 

commission initiated 
the study six months ago. 

Feedback from the legal 
profession and real estate mar- 
«i had suggested that the 
Mammonial_Property Act was 

• responsible for forced sales - 

• wuscs sold up quickly at less 
j ® cir true market value — 

■ I™ string in pressure on 
f £«*8 as each parly in a 
f nS c atlem P tcd 10 be S«n a 

d* commission’s ex- 

■ ^director, Brian Conroy, 

r;27 e - stud y d ‘ d not turn U P 
Ijj.conclusive results to show that 
f ““washappening. 

fcj-f ** important problem 
S^researeh - including 
^Sfs-woidd generate a 
f** deal of interest, he said. 

( suggests that 
tuples tended 
ra new relation- 
thers in similar 
» and the en¬ 
sure on housing 
l not eventuate. 

are indications of 
e on the rental 
ailarly in Wel- 
uckland, Conroy 


e WeUin 


SW - Which covers 


gton High -Court 


Q,^ ndc dt°Levininthe 
g^tothe^rarapa “fe 

Ptfw&W 1 “- be: 


Research consuliant Judith 
Davey undertook ihc work with 
help from a senior law Lecturer 
at Victoria University, Bill 
Atkin. 

Davey said that as a statistical 
exorcise, looking among other 
things at who kept the ma¬ 
trimonial home and how the 
departing spouse fared for 
housing, had been cxrrcmcly 
difficult. 

There was no way of even 
knowing how many marriages 
broke up because separation 
agreements were not statis¬ 
tically recorded. 

Readily accessible informa¬ 
tion, suclt as court records, was 
inconclusive, because lawyers 
suggested less than 10 per cent 
of matrimonial property oases 
ever got to court. Those which 
did involved large amounts of 
property difficult to categorise, 
or cases where the parties had 
become embittered, and tended 
to differ from the bulk of ma¬ 
trimonial property cases settled 
outside the courts. 

"Court records give the im¬ 
pression of much greater dis¬ 
cord than actually; happens,” 
Davey said. ' : ■ 

But the extra data gathered 
from surveying lawyers 
provided more helpful input. 

’ It seems that many couples 
are settling the property ques¬ 
tion much earlier than before to 1 
allow the departing spouse to 
begin a new Ufe. 

But according to Conroy, 
many marriages; which break 
up realise-a fairly small equity ; 
which, when - divided,: leaves 
• little for each of the parties to 
put iritg a netir property, • • ■ 


tion would now be suffering 
from very severe sight defects 
judging by the average 
individual’s viewing time sta¬ 
tistics, if they were a hazard. 

The most fundamental 
problem, the ergonomic one, is 
now being overcome by furni¬ 
ture manufacturers who are 
attempting to overcome the 
problem of typewriter 
keyboards being higher than 
(lie level of the desk. 

The obvious ways of over¬ 
coming this arc by raising the 
height of the office chair or by 
lowering the height of the office 
desk. 

But a problem with raising 
the standard typist’s chair was 
that the higher it went, the more 
unstable it became. This was 
substantially overcome with 
the introduction of rhe five star 
office chair with five splayed 
legs. 

The five star chair is a com¬ 
mon market invention; it was 
one of the products standard¬ 
ised in 1974 throughout the 
community. 

Lowering desk heights has 
been more difficult. The most 
interesting example is at va¬ 
rious Databank installations, 
where standard desks have been 
stepped down to accommodate 
die keyboard height at a normal 
working level. 

Precision Engineering, the 
AH I subsidiary which is the 
leading builder of office furni¬ 
ture, manufactures a standard 
typists “return” fitment ihat 
screws into a standard desk and 
places the keyboard at u stan¬ 


dard desk height. This allows a 
uniformity of vertical distance 
between the VDU and 
keyboard. 

Precision Engineering is 
putting emphasis on its mobile 
“Glida" brand of tabic that al¬ 
lows keyboard and display unit 
to go to the operator rather than 


the other way around. Because 
the table is custom-made for the 
modern office it features a 
keyboard at correct ergonomic 
height. 

The Health Department’s 
recommended pointers are 
fairly stringent when analysed 


individually. The checklist 
stresses humidity levels for eye 
care, general office lighting of 
150-200 lux with lighting onto 
hardcopy of "about 400 lux”. 
The checklist for VDU work¬ 
places also asks this question of 
employers: "Docs the job 
provide adequate variety?” 
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Newspaper fails in upmarket readership bid 


A role for economists in project planning 


by Rae Mazengarb 
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PUBLISHER Philip Har¬ 
ness launched The Nation on 
November 6,1980, billing it as 
an “authoritative weekly news¬ 
paper 11 . Eight issues later 
Harkness threw in the towel 
and issue nine was stillborn. 

British readers, for example, 
have a wide choice of weekly 
magazines and newspapers in¬ 
cluding those as clearly autho¬ 
ritative as the Sunday Times, 
Observer and Economist. 

It was for the local version of 
the upmarket, thinking reader 
these notable publications ap¬ 
peal to, that Harkness pub¬ 
lished Ttie Nation. 

Harkness remains convinced 
that a market of 25,000-30,000 
copies a week should be ob¬ 
tainable in New Zealand. But, 
apart from the first issue, when 
curiosity was high,it was a level 
The Nation never reached. 

The initial 30,000 print run 
was trimmed back as sales 


failed to meet expectations, tu 
below 18,000 for the last issue. 

Paid circulation hit the 
“worst possible scenario" 
prepared by Heylen re¬ 
searchers before The Nation 
first went to prim, though 
Harkness said that was still 
comfortably above National 
Business Review's audited 8130 
weekly average. 

But circulation is only indi¬ 
rectly an important factor. 
Advertising is the key to any 
publication’s success, because 
the news-stand price rarely 
covers more than the cost ol 
paper and printing. 


But advertising 
demand to know 
readers are. 


agencies 
who the 


IMPORT LICENCE TENDERINC SCHEME 
- CALL FOR TENDERS 


Pursuant to the Import Control Regulations 1073, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 100/246) the Secretary of 
Trade and Industry acting under delegated authority fa calling tenders for Import licences for the goode 
specified below. These goods constitute "Lot Four” and the closing time and data for tenders Is 6.00pm, 
21 April 1081. Instructions for prospective tenderers and the general terms and conditions which apply to 
the submission and acceptance of tenders ere set out In the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering 
Scheme. Copies of this guide and tender forme may be obtained from the Deportment of Trade and In¬ 
dustry and the Customs Department. Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar, Import Licensing Ten¬ 
dering, Department of Trade and Industry, Privets Bag. Wellington. Tenders for ’’Lot Four" will be opened 
on 22 April 1981 and official results will be published In the New Zeeland Gazette. 


Lot 4 — ROUND ONE 


TINDER 

No. 


ITEM 

COOIH 


TARIFF 

ITEM* 


BRIEF DEECfllPTWN 


1981/74 Ex 82.006 82.01.001 

82.01.001 
Ex 82.005 82.04.011 

Ex 82.015 Ex82.C».Oil 


1881/75 

18B1/76 


21 D 


1081/77 83.020 


83.00.001 


Hand hosa and hand raku 
Hand cultivator! 

Sorawdrivara aa may ba determined by iha Minister 

Kitchen knives end blades having blade Blue from 127mm 
to 308mm Incluaiva 

Statuettes and othar ornaments of a kind used indoors of 
base metal 


83.06.008 


19B1/78 Ex 83.030 *83.07.021 

•Ex 83.07.021 


Photograph, picture and similar frames; mirrors of base 
metal 


1 Ex 83.08.028 


19B1/79 

1981/80 


Ex 84.735 
Ex 84.735 


•84.25.041 

•84.26.041 


1981/81 

1981/82 


Ex 84.863 
88.012 


1881/83 88.016 


•84.68.059 
88.03.011 
to 86.03.019 
•88.04,009 


OIH 


Table, reading and bedside lamps 

Other lamps and lighting fittings electric: parts thereof 
(othar than lamps ehadowlass, specially for use In hospital 
theatres and dentine' surgeries) 

Other kinds of lamps and parts thBisof (other than liquid fuel 
lanterns and LPG lanterns and parta thereof) 

Lawn mowers manually operated. 

Power operated rotary mowers whether or not wlt- 

propallsd 

Carpet sweepers 

6yThe\finl?t8r' nd bB,twiM 0,h " ,han aB m *Y he approved 


1881/84 Ex 86.033 ?BB.12.009 OIK 


Electric accumulators othar than at may ba approved by the 
Mimsrof 


1981/85 Ex 86.033 *85.12.009 


ElBclric Instantaneous or storage water heaters and Immer¬ 
sion heaters 


1981/88 Ex 86.033 * 86.12.009 


11G Electric space heating apparatus 
31A Elect da smo thing Irona 


1981/87 Ex 88.033 *86.12.009 41J Stoves and ranges 


NOTE; 

1 Tender-lira should refer to the Customs Tariff and 
description of the gooda fnoludad In the Hit above. 


111 HOUND IICINCE NO. OF UNITS 

ALLOCATION 

UNIT A TENDERER 
aiac MAV BIO FOR 

$6,000 

$1,000 

i 

$16,000 

$1,600 

i 

$6,000 

$1,000 

i 

$36,000 

$3,600 

i 

$60,000 

$6,000 

2 

$7,600 

$1,500 

1 

$26,000 

$5,000 

1 

$6,000 

$1,000 

2 

$20,000 

$2,000 

2 . 

$20,000 

$2,000 

2 

$18,000 

$18,000 

1 

$6000 

$6,000 

1 

$7000 

$7,000 

1 

$20,000 

$20,000 

1 

g Schedule 

for a 

definitive 


ail average income ol $’1,3 37. 

Harkness says The Sutton 
exceeded those expectations, 
at!ruciing subscriptions from 
the cream of the readership 
strain. 

Distribution tlilficuhies 
contributed to The Nation ‘i 
downfall. It w.is faced with a 
single national distributor 
demanding several days lead 
time in order to guarantee 
meeting nn official publishing 
date - this ruins the topicality 
of any current affairs magazine. 

The Nation tried a smaller 
Auckland-based distributor 
which handled a sporting pub¬ 
lication. The service was 
adequate in the four main 
centres, but elsewhere failed it* 
reach the desired frontiers. 


Jane Andcrton, a 
says she was “very 
about the paper. 


THE Association of Econ- 
S 5 omists 1 summer conference in 
} Wellington produced conflict- 
“My first impression o' Lng views on the role ©t econ- 
what a dirty little im 5 omists - particularly die 
looking closer, it wu * academics - in the develop- 
roadinu und had fun *;J 


seeds were planted 
a panel discussion 


•‘ding and had good ou»! ment of large energy-mtensivc 

"There was dtfintol P 1 ^ 
market lor that calibre^ , ■ 
toriu! both from a « four promi nent ccon- 
and advert,singpointrfTwi on £e controversial 

had an authoritative . 

mem,” she said. • Se ^ g0 > s p ro f e ssor Paul van 
And Andenon, at ^ Moescke, one of the panelists, 
received The Nairn's ifc suggested setting up a body ol 
using representatives rat- independent economists with 
than one occasion. internationally recognised 
\ . . . credentials. Their task would 


such “ proposcd 


Pre-launch research dis¬ 
tributed by The Nation showed 
the probable reader belonging 
to households with an income 
of more than $15,000 and with 


Distribution, according tu 
Harkness, is the major problem 
for any new publication. Not 
only must the publication get to 
its readership but it must also be 
controlled anJ specific enough 
to permit a circulation and to 
woo advurrisers. It appears that 
subscription distribution is the 
only realistic medium for a 
small magazine. 

Ironically, as the decision to 
close was taken, forward paid 
advertising bookings for Feb¬ 
ruary were close to Target. But 
the first audit un which the 
closure decision was based 
boded ill for advertising sales 
by mid-year. 

Advertising agency reaction 
to The Nation was mixed and 
Harkness has blamed their 
conservative attitude lor the 
paper’s downfall. 

Colenso Comnnmicai ion’s 
Graham Hunter said lie did not 
have any visits from the paper’s 
representatives. 

‘‘It’s not up to me to chase 
after them,” He said. 

As a product, Humer said, 
The Nation “had potentiaI” bui 
it failed lo till the gup its re¬ 
search indicated existed. 

From un advertising point ol 
view, “1 doubt if there is mom 
lor u paper like The Nation," he 
said. 


«r~ 

The Nation, the piper i< W Van Moeseke ’ s comments 
have otfered a certainm weTesparkec i by his misgivings 
in placement . ■ about the appraisal techniques 

For one client, Mr. and the criteria used by those 
won two free adveniscc charged with the task of an- 
und was about to payfw^ alysing the second smelter 
in February when thep project. 

But behind rhe idea is an at- 
Andcrionsayslhcieiit tinide shared by a significant 
scope for an '‘authwiii-- group of economists: there is 

magazine to pick up fa _ 

advertising dollars. 


perhaps no-one more lonely 
than the economist who pub¬ 
licly provides an alternative 
input to a controversial propo¬ 
sal, especially il‘ that economist 
is geographically positioned in 
riic area which stands to be most 
affected by the particular 
development. 

Institute of Ecunomic Re¬ 
search director Kerry 
McDonald said last week it was 
nor uncommon for an isolated 
economist to be strongly at¬ 
tacked for voicing arguments 
along lines not generally ac¬ 
cepted. 

But he said he doubted that 
the setting-up of a special in¬ 
dependent group would 
achieve the open debate needed 
in the early stages of the smeller 
argument. 

He rejected the idea that the 
Association of Economists 
sponsor such a group, but ad¬ 
mitted there could be some 
merit in collaboration with 
Australian economists to sup¬ 
plement local skills. 

“There is a good case for 
much more information to be 
made public,” he said. 

“There is a strong case for 
more professional economists, 
especially the academics, to 
get involved” — assessing the 
merits of proposals and gelling 


“T here is not suffitioiKt 
available,” she said. 

11 ark ness defends his & 
si i m inclose The Nation** 
of a jnudent businessman 
“Hveil with a fciviliemi’ 
in distribution it wouldb 
taken 12 months befotewl 
broken even,” he said 
“There is not muchdouft 
could liavy succeeded withu 
more cupital." .; 

The Nation was launi 
editorially with I’ourjouffltf, 
and a team of contributor ; 


KIT SAVE aO, 


Harkness declined H 
how much his paptr W B 
short career - ^ 

between $50,1)00 and Wft 

Asked if the venture^ 

a big hole in his P****"®; 

ness said “heavens no. 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 
NATIONAL BUSINESS 
REVIEW NOW. 


When you subscribe to National Business 
Review you keep tabs — 48 weeks a 
year — Un New Zealand politics, business, 
the money market, overseas trade, 
unions, transport and a score of other 
Fields. The award-winning team of NBR 
journalists and correspondents - with 
their probing investigative features and 
first-with-the-news enterprise - have 
made National Business Review the 
liveliest, most-talkcd-about and most 
authoritative business, economic and 
political publication in New Zealand. 
News-stand price for National Business 
Review ($38.40) and companion 
publication NBR Outlook (the twice- 
yearly special devoted to detailed analysis 
of important national issues) is $43.40. 
Subscribe now for just $30,00 - and save 
30 per cent. 

National Business Review / NBR 
Outlook cover price $43.40 . . . 
subscription price $30.00. 

To take advantage of the NBR 
subscription offer, simply fill in the 
Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere in this 


issue. 


into the public arena with their 
comments. 

Economists from the Otago 
region told NBR that getting 
into the smelter debate had 
disturbing consequences. 

Since publication of his first 
critique on the subject, van 
Mocsekc has been guarded in 
his public statements. Other 
members of his department 
report pressure from the Dun¬ 
edin business community for 
tltc economists to stay out of the 
argument. 

But as we reported last week, 
visiting professor to Otago 
University Bob Wright added 
his views on the second smelter 
project in a paper delivered to 
the conference- 

Wright said he does not 
believe New Zealand is the 
place for such a development. 
The Government and the 
public are in a "very vulnerable 
position” in terms of the risks 
inherent in the project, he says. 


Specifically, he referred to 
the Otago region which he said 
“may suffer some adversity 
because of instability or infla¬ 
tion .. 

But he points out that this can 
be overcome by “appropriate 
corrective action" by the 
Government. 

More crucial, he says, is the 
issue of financing - the reali¬ 
sation that the risks associated 
with the project have been 
shifted through debt financing 
so that they are borne by New 
Zealanders in the next and 
succeeding generations. 

In the main section of his 
paper Wright draws attention 
to what he calls "innocuous" 
aspects of the financing of the 
new facilities required to gen¬ 
erate electricity, assuming fin¬ 
ance is by way of long-term 
foreign loans. 

"The effect of this is to shift 
thedefinition of‘costs’ so that it 
does not mean the resources 


used in construction but rather 
the repayment of the loans,” he 
says. 


“This sleight-of-hand may 
seem to put the project in a 
much more favourable light 
because it moves the costs from 
the present to the future and 
their present value can be 
reduced by discounting.” 


He warns that this apparent 
advantage can easily be wiped 
out by exchange variations if 
the loans arc repayable in fo¬ 
reign currency. 


“That is to say, foreign fin¬ 
ancing can make a project look 
attractive on the surface but it 
also adds a new element of 
risk.” 

He warns about the irrever¬ 
sibility of risk, pointing out that 
to take a decision on the smelter 
now, largely rules out other 
energy-hydro ' intensive 
projects in the short-term. 


Van Moesekc did not deliver 
a paper, bur was given permis¬ 
sion to phrase his commeuts on 
the appointment of a profes¬ 
sional independent body of 
economists. 

He solicited no support, but 
sources say reaction to the idea 
was unfavourable. 

Asked what he thought of the 
conference overall, McDonald 
said it was productive in 
showing why there had been 
disagreement among econ¬ 
omists in some areas. But there 
had not been enough time for 
interaction with Wright over 
the detail of his paper. 

McDonald said Wright's 
comments about risk-sharing 
were “a very good exercise". 


It was a pity a university 
economics department - per¬ 
haps at Auckland or Victoria — 
had not committed resources to 
the study of energy-intensive 
projects, he said. 


m 
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Growing pains face energy-rich Taran 


by Susene Goldsmith 

AN era of enormous change is 
being ushered in for Taranaki. 
A province traditionally en¬ 
grossed in its dairy Industry, it 
is rapidly becoming the 
country's centre for the energy 
industry. Conversation has 
turned from butterfat content 
to petajouies and “feedstock” 
has taken on a new meaning. 

But the transition from 
agrarian to industrial concerns 
has not been without difficul¬ 
ties. The main problems seem 


to stem from the secrecy which 
shrouds the developing in¬ 
dustry. 

Early last year, as several 
companies vied for the chance 
to f>ain a toehold in the 
province, the competition was 
hot. Naturally, the companies 
were not willing to disclose the 
prices they had paid for the 
prime farmland purchased 
nor were the farmers. 

Rumours led to suspicions in 
rural quarters, both toward the 
companies and among farmers. 

More recently, environ¬ 


mental groups have clamoured 
for facts and feared the worst. 

Some councillors and their 
officers have claimed angrily 
(and still do) they they have 
been “fobbed off’ by the 
companies, which have denied 
them the information they in¬ 
sist they need for their plan¬ 
ning. 

It was therefore timely and 
politic for the Taranaki United 
Council to organise a one-day 
seminar in New Plymouth 
in December to air some of the 
problems. Guest speakers in¬ 


cluded teams from the Pe¬ 
troleum Corporation of New 
Zealand (Petrocorp along with 
Pctralgas, a Petrocorp-A Iberia 
Gas Chemicals Ltd partner¬ 
ship), Mobil Oil NZ Ltd and 
Shell BP and Todd Oil Services 
Ltd, the secretary for energy. 
Bill Duncan, the director of 
exploration, geothermal and 
gas development for the min¬ 
istry, Vernon Dark, and the 
project manager for Lite Min¬ 
istry of Works and Develop¬ 
ment, Graeme Shadwell. 

The audience included 


rep resell inn vc> ot most 
Government department?, 

(many of them from Welling¬ 
ton), members of Taranaki 
local authorities and local bu¬ 
siness representatives. 

Each team representing the 
three petrochemical companies 
outlined its present activities 
and predicted “projected and 
possible" developments lor the 
future, They spoke confidently 
and reassuringly; the figures 
quoted were comprehensive 
and impressive. 

But those in the audience 
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as locals ask developers for answers to questions 


pointing out that they were still 
investigating the local market. 

The most crucial question 
for local councils obv iously was 
who would foot the bill for the 
costs of development in the 
province. 

Work on the ammonia-urea 
plant at Kapuni has already 
taken its toll on local services. 
About 600,000 cubic rfietrcs of 
eanh fill is required to be 
transported to the site - about 
95 truckloads a day. Only one- 
third of the fill has arrived and 
already the road lias been 
damaged. Who is to pay? 

Petrocorp argued that the 
road was inadequate before the 
work began. The local council 
replied that it was up to the 
standard required by the local 
community for whom it was 
responsible. No agreement was 
reached. 

Taranaki County Council 
chairman Owen Balsom 
pointed out that projects <■! 
national importance belonged 
to “the country and not the 
county". His council was 
required to raise the level of a 
road in the county to meet the 
requirements of the new in¬ 
dustries. 

The cost could be as high ns 
5400,00(1 and there was no 
legislation covering the fin¬ 
ancing of such an obligation. 
Would the ratepayers have to 
pay? 

Neighbouring Clifton 
Council was facing a hill of 
$50,000 for planning 
procedures because it did not 
hare die staff to handle the 
work. Because the council 
represented a population of 
only 3000, ir scented un unjus¬ 
tified cost. 

. Bdsom deplored the lack of 
information released to coun¬ 
cils by the petrochemical com¬ 
panies. 


The Taranaki County 
Council, he said, had resorted 
to using its lawyer to obtain 
information on some aspects of 
the methanol plant application 
which was otherwise not 
available. It was vital that the 
council had access to all the 
information it required as the 
hearing under the National 
Development Act was the first 
of its kind and would set 
precedents for all further in¬ 
vestigations. 

Pctralgas hastened to assure 
the seminar that it was contin¬ 
uing to communicate with the 
council’s officers and in close 
contact with its legal counsel. 

The Taranaki County 
Council representatives pre¬ 
sent, however, obviously 
remained unimpressed and the 
subject was closed. 

Shortly after the seminar was 
held, the Government an¬ 
nounced that extra funds would 
be made available to upgrade 
rotating in areas where major 
energy-based industries were 
being constructed. 'This 
promise, however, has brought 
little comfort to Taranaki local 
authorities. 

The Waitnaie West County 
Council still maintains a 
rapidly deteriorating road used 
in the construction of the 
Kapuni ammonia-urea plant. 
County manager Jack Dennett 
estimates that it will cost 
5-KK),CKW to upgrade the road to 
a stanJard to cope with the 
further construction work and 
to transport the finished 
product to Port 'Taranaki. 

The council, which serves a 
population of just over 2000, 
does not have that kind uf 
money, he claims, and the funds 
promised by the Government 
have not appeared. 

The work on this road and on 
another, damaged by trucks 
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transporting metal for the new 
plant, along with routine 
maintenance work delayed by 
last year’s wet weather, have 
stretched the council’s re¬ 
sources to the limit. 

The recent comments by 
AGROW, weighing the merits 
of the country's involvement in 


the energy industry against 
further developments in 
agriculture, have caused many 
Taranaki people to re-evaluate 
their situation. 

Many fear that they alone 
will have to finance the petro¬ 
chemical industries in the area 
which must benefit die country 


as a whole. 

The announcement early 
this year that the Taranaki 
Catchment Commission is to 
apply for a $128,000 loan to 
provide office and related 
facilities required by the 
proposed petrochemical in¬ 
dustries is an example. 


Nelson port plans ready April 


I 


THE long-term port develop¬ 
ment plan for Nelson being 
prepared by a special projects 
team from the Ministry of 
Works is about two-thirds 
complete. And Nelson Har¬ 
bour Board general manager 
Frank Baldwin says he hopes it 
will be ready for presentations 
to the board with recommen¬ 
dations by April. 

It was originally hoped to 
have the 25 year port develop¬ 
ment plan ready by the end of 
last month. Bui that deadline 
has to he abandoned as un¬ 
realistic because ofthc delays in 
getting Government approval 
for the Ministry of Works team 
to undertake the project. 


The involvement of the 
ministry became a matter for 
the Cabinet after a firm of 
consulting engineers com¬ 
plained that the job should go to 
private enterprise. 

The special projects team, 
working with harbour board 
staff, has produced lOsccnarios 
against which port develop¬ 
ment in Nelson might have to 
take place. They are the result 
of detailed research into the 
area's timber resource and 
cover rhe various ways ii might 
be exported — from logs to 
pulp, sawn timber and other 
processed wood products, and 
different mixes of raw and 


processed exports. 

Similar exercises are being 
carried out on Nelson’s other 
main exports, such as pip and 
berry fruits. But general man¬ 
ager Baldwin has no doubt that 
the port's main business in die 
future will be to cater for the 
timber trade in its various 
forms. 

He says the special projects 
team has now been asked to 
move on lo the next stage of 
assessing storage and berth 
requirements to cover rhe 10 
scenarios and preparing 
development options, along 
with costings and economic 
assessments. 
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